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PREFACE 


the present writer attempted to discuss the 

challenge which the “‘ new ”’—or as it is better 
called ‘‘ dynamic ’’—Psychology offers to Theology 
by its searching investigation of the reasons men 
advance for professing beliefs—or disbeliefs—and 
by its demonstration that these reasons, though 
advanced without conscious insincerity, may con- 
ceivably be widely different from the real reasons. 

An effort was made to discover what the challenge 
which the ‘‘ new psychology ” offers really amounts 
to, and then to trace out historically the develop- 
ment of the prophetic teaching in the light of this 
challenge. 

In the present book an attempt is made, still 
with reference to the same challenge, to deal with 
the Old Testament more generally. Chapters are 
devoted to a consideration of some remarkable 
peculiarities which mark Biblical Hebrew as a 
“tool to think with’’; of Old Testament symbol- 
ism; of the light which modern psychology throws 
on the vexed question as to whether the great 
prophets were what is commonly described as 
“ecstatics”’; of the distinction between true and 
false prophecy; of the great prophets’ views 
regarding public worship ; of the social and political 
principles inherent in Old Testament thinking ; and 
of the appeal of the prophetic teaching to the 
modern mind. 


[' The New Psychology and the Hebrew Prophets 
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Whatever may be thought of the treatment 
accorded to these subjects, it cannot be denied 
that the subjects themselves are of first-rate im- 
portance, though, unfortunately, they are at present 
too often regarded as of second-rate interest by 
those who have lacked the opportunity of studying 
them. 

It seems necessary to state and restate three 
truisms which are often disregarded in a most 
amazing manner. 

(1) The Prophets are the presupposition of the 
Gospel. We have the best authority for maintaining 
that those who refuse to hear Moses and the Prophets, 
will not be persuaded by the Gospel. Few people 
who begin their serious study of Christianity with 
a critical examination of the New Testament, 
seem to arrive at anything which can be described 
as a settled conviction with regard to it. For they 
fail to relate it with the history of what had gone 
before, and being ignorant of the real meaning of 
many of the terms used in it to the men who used 
them, they are quite unable to restate them to 
themselves in a way which carries conviction or 
indeed intelligibility. Moreover, being saturated 
with the idea of development and evolution, they 
find something inherently incredible in a narrative 
which seems to them, owing to their ignorance of 
the Old Testament, to break utterly with the past. 

(2) The Old Testament was by far the most 
important mine from which the material for New 
Testament thinking was digged. It provided the 
teachers and writers. of the New Testament with 
the most important of the “tools ”’ they used “‘ to 
think with.” It has recently been demonstrated 
that the authors of the second and fourth Gospels 
thought in Aramaic (a language akin to Hebrew), 
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and it has long been recognised that the author of 
the third was greatly influenced in his phraseology 
by the LXX, that Greek translation of the Old 
Testament which is itself saturated with Hebrew 
idioms, while—with regard to the Pauline Epistles 
—Professor Peake says in the Introduction to 
The People and the Book: “ Speaking as one whose 
work has been fairly evenly divided between the 
Old Testament and the New, I cannot refrain from 
adding that not a little recent work on the Pauline 
theology would have been at once strengthened 
and corrected if the scholars responsible for it had 
been more thoroughly grounded in the Old Testa- 
ment.” 

(3) Lastly, but by no means leastly, Our Lord 
thought in Aramaic and was brought up on the 
Hebrew Sciptures. 

The New Testament indeed emerges from the 
meeting-place of the three ‘“ pivotal” nations of 
history, but if it were permissible for a Christian to 
speak of one language as being “ holy,” a method 
of speaking which perhaps seems to imply that 
other languages are “unholy,” there can be no 
reasonable doubt as to which of the three! languages 
employed in the title on the cross, would merit the 
designation of “‘ the holy language.” All this is of 
profound significance at a period when the Catholic 
custom we owe so largely to the discipline of Rome, 
and the orthodoxy we owe so largely to the philosophy 
of Greece, are, rightly or wrongly, the subjects of 
much controversy. Is not the bitterness of this 
controversy enhanced by the neglect by too 
many of those who take part in it, of that Hebrew 





1 “ Hebrew ” in John xix, 20, may mean the kindred language 
Aramaic, 
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element in the New Testament which is per- 
haps the most central and vital element of all ? 
Speaking as Tutorial Secretary of the Church 
Tutorial Classes Association, the author can only 
express the earnest hope that the study of Hebrew 
may soon form an essential part of the training of 
all who are being prepared to become teachers and 
“spiritual pastors”’ in the Church. His apology 
for expressing this hope is the fact that of the 
sixty-nine Church Tutorial Classes which were 
meeting once a week last winter (1925-26) “for 
the honest and thoroughgoing study, under expert 
guidance, of the fundamental principles of the 
Christian faith, of the Bible in the light of modern 
scholarship, of the origin and history of the Church, 
of the practical application of Christ’s teaching to 
the life of to-day, and of other religious subjects,” 
about go per cent. were Classes which were devoting, 
or had in some previous winter devoted, their first 
season’s work to a study of the Old Testament. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE HEBREW LANGUAGE 


HE knowledge of the original language in 
which a great writer or teacher wrote or 


thought is of considerable value to the 
ordinary reader; and it may be described as an 
essential part of the equipment of the lecturer who 
aspires to teach others to appreciate the great 
writer or teacher. It is agreed, for instance, that 
the lecturer on Dante must know Italian and that 
he who desires to expound the philosophy of Plato, 
must know Greek. The reason for this is that 
the best translation can do no more than give the 
nearest equivalents in one language of the words or 
sentences which the great writer or teacher uses in 
the other. But the mental imagery called up by 
these nearest equivalents in the mind of the reader 
of the translation may be widely different from 
the mental imagery which was behind the words 
or sentences of the original. 

It is true that a straightforward narrative can 
be readily understood in a good translation. Such 
a translation of the narrative of a battle, for instance, 
enables the reader to picture the events described 
almost as well as the reader of the original can 
picture them. A statement such as—‘‘ The com- 
mander of the enemy was wounded and fell from 
his horse ”’—will not lose much by translation; a 
horse is a quadruped in all languages, and the 
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adequacy of the mental picture called up in the 
reader’s mind by the mention of this animal will be 
more dependent on his knowledge of horses than 
on his knowledge of the original language in which 
the statement was made. A good translation of a 
narrative will require at most a few short notes on 
words which cannot be exactly rendered from one 
language into the other. For a narrative in general 
deals with a series of events in the outer world 
which were once perceived by the senses of specta- 
tors, and a good translation of the narrative enables 
the reader to put himself among the spectators by 
forming in his own mind a series of mental pictures 
which corresponds with sufficient accuracy to the 
series of perceptions of the original spectators. 

But a philosopher or religious teacher speaks 
often of things that cannot be, and never could 
have been, perceived by the senses. Here then it 
is not a question of the reader forming mental 
pictures to correspond with perceptions. He has 
rather to form mental pictures to correspond with 
mental pictures. He has to form a series of mental 
pictures which will enable him to become the 
spectator, not of events in the outer world, but of 
thoughts in the mind of a great writer or teacher. 
He has as far as possible to reproduce in his own 
mind the mental imagery of the great teacher’s 
mind. Here then the limitations of translations 
will be obvious. The notes required will be longer 
and more frequent than in the case of the transla- 
tion of a narrative. Often a paraphrase will be 
more helpful than an exact translation. For the 
latter may be most misleading by reason of its very 
exactness. It may call up in the mind of the reader 
associations utterly different from those which were 
in the mind of the author of the original. The 
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word in one language which adequately represents 
a word in another language when it describes a 
thing perceived by the senses, may carry with it 
quite misleading associations when it is used 
symbolically. 

For instance the word “sea” in English 
adequately represents the word yAmM in Hebrew 
in the narrative of a shipwreck, but its associations 
in the mind of an Englishman are widely different 
from the associations of YAM in the mind of a 
Hebrew. The one word is seldom associated with 
any idea more unpleasant than that of a rough 
crossing of the channel; the other is closely asso- 
ciated with the idea of the primeval chaos. A 
picture of a world in which there is no more sea, 
calls up very different associations in the mind of 
the Englishman and of the Hebrew. 

Every word a child learns in his mother tongue 
has a long racial history behind it, and in learning 
it he absorbs the ideas which have been associated 
with it in the minds of his ancestors. He thus 
acquires the preferences and prejudices, the mental 
imagery and methods of thinking, of his race. In 
learning his vocabulary he builds up his world- 
view and philosophy. The language he speaks 
limits not only his power of expressing his thoughts, 
but also the directions in which he can think. 

Barrie speaks amusingly of the map of a child’s 
mind. May we not describe the vocabulary as the 
contouring ? Just as the contour of the land deter- 
mines the direction in which the rivers will flow, 
so the associations connected with the words the 
child learns, determine the direction in which his 
thoughts will flow. 

For as Stout says, in The Groundwork of Psycho- 
logy, “language is essentially an instrument of 
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conceptual analysis and synthesis. Its function as a 
means of communication is essentially bound up 
with its function as a tool to think with—an appara- 
tus for directing and controlling the course of ideal 
representation.” 

Again—‘‘ The development of ideal construction 
is essentially a social affair.” 

Again—‘‘ Every child in learniag his mother 
tongue assimilates in outline a whole system of 
conceptual analysis and synthesis, which has been 
gradually developed by the mental activity of past 
generations.” 

The words with their associations guide the child 
in selecting what to notice out of the mass of 
material presented to his perception; they also 
limit, not only his power of describing his inner 
experience to his neighbours, but also his power 
of grasping its significance himself. In fact, the 
success with which he learns to observe his mental 
processes will depend to a considerable degree on 
the language in which he thinks. 

Now it is obvious to anyone who really reflects, 
that successfully to observe one’s own mental 
processes is easy only in the eyes of one who has 
never attempted the task. And Psychologists are 
well aware of its great difficulty. Thus, McDougall 
says in Psychology—(Home University Library)— 
“ Analytic observation of mental processes is diffi- 
cult just because they are processes and not fixed 
enduring objects. We cannot examine at leisure 
and again and again the same process; for, as we 
try to notice its peculiar quality and complexity, 
it changes every moment, and it can never be 
perfectly recovered or restored; and it changes, 
or rather gives place to another process, all the more 
quickly, just because we direct our attention to it.” 
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McDougall then discusses the ‘‘ cinematographic ” 
or “ static’ method of describing mental processes. 

This term “cinematographic method” brings 
before us in a striking manner the fact that we 
always lose something of our original experiences 
when we remember or record them. Just as a 
cinematograph only shows a certain number of 
photographs, taken at certain moments in the 
progress of an event, and fails to reproduce what 
was visible to the eye of the spectator of the event 
at the infinite number of moments which inter- 
vened between the taking of any two of these 
photographs; so in remembering an experience 
we fasten on to certain moments in it and neglect 
the intervening moments. And just as the cine- 
matograph may produce an illusion that a picture 
is actually moving, so our recollection of an experi- 
ence may mislead us into imagining that we are 
recalling it adequately—indeed living through it 
again—though we are in reality omitting some of 
its most significant features, and merely leaping, 
as it were, from one moment in it to another, as 
from one stepping stone to another further down the 
course of a stream, without thinking of the gaps 
between the stepping stones, and quite forgetting 
that there were in the original experience no stepping 
stones at all, but only the flowing stream—no 
pauses, but only continual movement. 

*“One’s consciousness,” says McDougall, ‘“‘ is 
always complex and always changing; it is the 
progressive manifestation of an unceasing activity, 
which activity is only partially revealed to us as 
consciousness. Now the cinematographic method 
of description abstracts from, or neglects, this 
active aspect of consciousness, and attempts to 
describe each phase of it as it is or subsists, with- 
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out reference to the functions subserved by it.” 

Again—‘‘Now, besides abstracting from the active 
or functional aspect of consciousness, this method 
necessarily falsifies the facts by neglecting the 
actual changes and by breaking up the continuity 
of the whole stream of consciousness, both the 
continuity of the parts which make up the whole 
at any one moment of time and the continuity of 
the whole at successive moments. Nevertheless, 
owing to the nature of our intellects, this is the 
only method by aid of which we can approximate 
to a full and detailed description of the stream of 
consciousness. It is, therefore, a valuable and, 
perhaps, an indispensable method. But we must 
beware of being misled by it into regarding the 
phases and details which we mentally fix by the 
aid of names as things that endure or persist as 
self-identical entities. For to do this is the natural 
tendency of our minds, to which many writers have 
yielded, with the result that they have come to 
regard consciousness as a mosaic of particles or 
elements of consciousness, juxtaposed in ever- 
changing combinations: that is to say, having 
mentally analysed the continuous flux of conscious- 
ness, by directing attention in turn to a number of 
its most prominent features, they think of it as 
though they had actually broken it up into a 
number of separately existing parts, and as though 
it were capable of being reconstructed by bringing 
these parts together again in simultaneous and 
successive series.”’ 

It will be observed that McDougall states that 
“ owing to the nature of our intellects ”’ the cine- 
matographic method is ‘‘ the only method by the 
aid of which we can approximate to a full and 
detailed description of the stream of consciousness.” 
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But this method “ abstracts from, or neglects” the 
“active aspect of consciousness’ and also “ neces- 
sarily falsifies the facts by neglecting the actual 
changes.” 

We may also remark that the cinematographic 
method of recalling experience, which we are bound 
to employ, is liable to lead us into a form of falsifica- 
tion from which the “ moving pictures” of the 
Cinema Theatre are free. For whereas the photo- 
graphs of the cinematograph are taken at regular 
intervals, and so give an impartial, even if inade- 
quate, reproduction of the original event, our 
minds, when we are recalling an experience, do not 
necessarily work ‘‘ without partiality, favour, or 
affection.”” It is indeed highly probable that we 
shall forget just those features of our original 
experience which are unpleasant to our self-esteem 
or unfavourable to our pet theories. 

In recalling a lengthy conversation, for instance, 
we are not only “ by the nature of our intellects ”’ 
incapable of remembering every word which was 
uttered, but—as the New Psychologists have told 
us and as we can prove for ourselves if we are suffi- 
ciently candid with ourselves—we have a strong 
unconscious tendency to concentrate, as it were, 
on our more apt and sympathetic remarks, at the 
expense of our less brilliant utterances or indeed at 
the expense of the remarks of the other party to 
the conversation. 

There are thus two obstacles to the accurate 
recalling of experience, which tend to make us 
falsify it in recalling it. These are (1) ‘‘ the nature 
of our intellects,’ (2) the bias of our unconscious 
motives. 

The difficulty presented by the first obstacle 
seems to depend to some extent on the language a 
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man thinks in; the overcoming of the second 
depends on his knowledge of his own heart. 

A consideration of the pitfalls of the cinemato- 
graphic method of recalling experience seems to 
cast an interesting light on the history of philosophy. 
For the philosopher’s field is the whole of human 
experience; but it cannot be denied that philo- 
sophers frequently disagree in the interpretation 
of human experience. It has been said, indeed, 
that they are usually right in what they assert, and 
wrong in what they deny; and this seems to be 
only another way of saying that philosophers, 
like all men, are prone to abstract from experience 
and to deal with those elements of experience which 
interest them, while neglecting and implicitly 
denying the existence of other elements in which 
they are not interested. At any rate one school of 
philosophy after another arises and propounds a 
solution of the problem of the universe which 
seems more or less adequate to many minds, till 
another school arises in its turn and shows that the 
solution accepted is inadequate just because it 
has only been arrived at by neglecting part of the 
data of experience—by the abstraction, that is to 
say, of certain elements of human experience from 
the whole of human experience and the neglect of 
other elements which are now felt to be of real 
significance. 

Now whatever may be said of the Biblical litera- 
ture, it can hardly be denied that this literature as 
a whole makes a unique appeal to men of all cen- 
turies and classes and nations. It does not attempt 
to offer any solution of the riddle of the universe 
which could entirely satisfy the intellect, but it 
remains a protest against any proposed solution 
which is based on abstracting certain elements 
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from the whole of human experience and neglecting 
the rest. It will not suffer its readers to lose sight 
either of the individual in the thought of society 
or of society in the thought of the individual ; 
it refuses to regard either the material world or the 
spiritual world as illusory ; it never loses sight of 
history nor of nature ; it proclaims at one and the 
same time the sovereignty of God and the free-will 
of man; it appeals to the simplest peasant no less 
than to the profoundest thinker and to the pro- 
foundest thinker no less than to the simplest peasant. 

It would seem indeed that the uniqueness and 
universality of the Bible’s appeal is closely con- 
nected with its refusal to regard any aspect of human 
experience as insignificant and with the ability of 
its greatest teachers to grasp the meaning of life 
as a whole more effectively than other men. 

What then of the language in which the great 
Biblical teachers thought ? Was their remarkable 
ability to grasp and interpret human experience 
connected with the use of a specially effective “ tool 
to think with” ? 

Now except for some chapters in Daniel, part of 
the book of Ezra, and a solitary verse—x, II—in 
the book of Jeremiah, which are written in Aramaic, 
the Old Testament is written in Hebrew, and 
Hebrew was the language spoken by the great 
prophets. Moreover though the New Testament 
is written in Greek, it must be borne in mind 
that the majority of the leading characters in the 
New Testament and of the New Testament writers 
thought in Aramaic (a language akin to Hebrew) 
and had been brought up on the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Hence the study of Biblical Hebrew is no less 
essential for the interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment than it is for that of the Old Testament. It 
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is the chief “tool to think with” with which the 
student of the Bible is concerned. 

Now nothing is more surprising to anyone who 
begins to learn Biblical Hebrew than (1) what the 
Davidson—McFadyen Hebrew Grammar describes 
as its ‘‘ altogether extraordinary regularity,” and 
(2) its remarkable deficiency in the verb tenses. 

(1) With regard to its ‘“‘ altogether extraordinary 
regularity’ the Introduction to the Davidson- 
McFadyen Hebrew Grammar states that ‘“ Hebrew 
is methodical almost to the point of being mechani- 
cal. The so-called irregular verbs, e.g., are, for the 
most part, strictly regular, springing no surprises, 
but abundantly intelligible to one who understands 
fundamental principles. ...If he (the learner) 
goes forward to the study of the language with a 
faith in its regularity, he will find its very phonetic 
and grammatical principles to be instinct with 
something of that sweet reasonableness, that sense 
of fair play, we might almost say that passion for 
justice, for which the Old Testament in the sphere 
of human life so persistently and eloquently pleads.”’ 

A language of which the grammatical principles 
are ‘“‘instinct ’’ with what we may almost call a 
“passion for justice ’’—a language of which it can 
be said, to quote Davidson-McFadyen again, that 
“it is one of the fundamental principles of Hebrew 
to conserve, in whatever way possible, the ultimate 
elements of words ’’—such a language provided the 
prophets with a “ tool to think with ’’ which might 
be expected to help them to do justice to the 
elements of their experience and, in remembering 





1 Here the Grammar has a footnote—‘‘ Cf. the striking 
words in Deut. xvi, 20, ‘ Justice, justice shalt thou pursue.’ 
Illustrations of the principle of compensation will appear 
passim,” 
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or recording it, so to gather up the fragments that 
remained, that nothing, or as little as possible, 
might be lost. 

(2) With regard to the remarkable deficiency in 
the verb tenses we find that a continuous action 
must be expressed by the participle or by the juxta- 
position of two nouns; a perfect, finished, or com- 
pleted action by the perfect tense or mood; an 
imperfect, unfinished, or nascent action by the 
imperfect tense or mood. But the tenses or moods 
“mark only differences in the kind of time, not 
differences in the order of time: i.e., they do not in 
themselves determine the date at which an action 
takes place, they only indicate its character or 
Wead——the three phases... . 5 00s ee a eb ee 
of incipiency, continuance, and completion, being 
represented respectively by the imperfect, the 
participle, and the perfect.”’? 

It is a remarkable fact that the language of the 
prophets who first taught men to look on history 
as both purposive and adventurous, is so deficient 
in tenses that it is only in the light of the context, 
and not always then, that one can be sure whether 
a prophet is narrating an event which has already 
happened or predicting one which is going to 
happen. 

But the very deficiencies of the tense system 
contributed to the “ ease and rapidity with which 
a writer changes his standpoint, at one moment 
speaking of a scene as though still in the remote 
future, at another moment describing it as though 
present to his gaze. Another characteristic is a 
love of variety and vividness in expression: so 
soon as the pure prose style is deserted, the writer, 
ne Oe ee 


1 Hebrew Tenses, S. R. Driver, Chapter I. 
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no longer contenting himself with a series, for 
instance, of perfects, diversifies his language in a 
manner which mocks any effort to reproduce it in 
a Western tongue; seizing each individual detail 
he invests it with a character of its own—you see 
it perhaps emerging into the light, perhaps standing 
there with clearly-cut outline before you—and 
presents his readers with a picture of surpassing 
brillianey and life.”1 “And so,” says Driver, 
quoting Bishop Patteson, “‘the Hebrew’s mind 
(and his speech) moved on with his thought, and 
was present with the whole range of ideas included 
in the thought.” 

We may here notice two remarkable constructions 
in classical Hebrew.” A narrative regarding events 
which are finished, commonly begins with a verb 
in the perfect, but may be continued for several 
sentences by verbs in the imperfect following the 
word “and”; similarly a statement regarding 
events which are unfinished or nascent, commonly 
begins with a verb in the imperfect, but may be 
continued for several sentences by verbs in the 
perfect following the word “ and.” 

It is as though one could say in English: ‘“‘ Two 
days ago I went to Liverpool and shall stay there 
one night and shall come home yesterday ’”—or— 
“To-morrow I shall go to Liverpool and stayed 
there one night and came home the day after to- 
morrow.” 

A little consideration will show that if we could 
talk and think like this, we should (a) abstract less 
than we commonly do abstract from experience in 
remembering it, and (0) have little excuse for 





1S. R. Driver. 
2It is remarkable that these two constructions were not 
used in post-Biblical Hebrew, 
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failing to face the inevitable results of our own 
conduct. 

(a) The classical Hebrew writer does not in narrat- 
ing an experience leap over the gaps between the 
events selected for mention; he rather thinks himself 
back into the beginning of the experience and then 
moves forward—along with it all the way. 

He begins a narration with a perfect—an event 
is behind him. But he has not jumped from it over 
any gap. He is still, by means of a series of imper- 
fects, working forward from it, with the other events 
of the past still in front of him, till he comes to a 
point where a noun or a negative happens to inter- 
vene between the “and” and the verb. This 
necessitates a return to the perfect, which puts 
him ahead of a stage of his narrative. But once 
again he follows his perfect by a series of imperfects, 
thus moving along with the narrative he records. 

If we compare a narrative with a stream along 
—not across—the course of which there is a series 
of stepping stones, we may say that in most lan- 
guages the stepping-stones are numerous and the 
author jumps from one to the other, but that in 
classical Hebrew the stepping-stones are less numer- 
ous and the author swims from one to the other, 
along and in the stream. 

Moreover, while in most languages a man looks 
back at a past experience which he is recalling, in 
classical Hebrew he gets behind it and then looks 
forward, viewing each phase of it as in the future 
till he overtakes it as it emerges from the preceding 
phase. 

Let us consider Isaiah vi. If we make a few 
alterations in the rendering of R.V., it will, at the 
expense of murdering the English, help to bring 
out the force of the “‘ imperfect with and” in Hebrew, 
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especially if it be remembered that the ‘‘ imperfect 
without and”’ is the normal method of expressing 
the future. 

We will render every occurrence of the “ im- 
perfect with and’’ by “ proceeded to.” It will be 
observed that every single fresh incident in the 
vision (even including the beginning of it) is thus 
rendered with the exception of the statement about 
the filling of the house with smoke in verse 4; 
this filling of the house with smoke, being a gradual 
process, is naturally described by the “ amperfect 
without and.” 


ISAIAH VI 
(1) [J¢ was] in the death year of king Uzziah and 
I proceeded to see the Lord. ... (Here follows a 


description of the throne, of the seraphim, and of 
“the alternate hymn” they are singing all the 
time.) 

(4) And the foundations of the thresholds pro- 
ceeded to be moved at the voice of him that cried, and 
the house was gradually becoming filled with smoke. 

(5) And I proceeded to say f 

(6) And one of the seraphim proceeded io fly unto 
WER. x 

(7) And he proceeded to touch... 

And he proceeded to say .. . 

(8) And I proceeded to hear the voice of the Lord, 
saying... (“ Saying” is in the participle which 
expresses continuous action as in the first verse of 
Psalm xix—the voice had been sounding all the 
time and Isaiah had been subconsciously aware of 
it though he only now “ proceeded to hear it”’ ; 
compare the participles translated by “ sitting,” 
“ filled,” ‘“‘ stood ’”’ in verses I and 2 of the present 
chapter, which words all describe what had been 
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there all the time—and which Isaiah, when he sees 
it, recognises to have been there all the time— 
though it was not till the year 740 B.c. that he 
“ proceeded to ”’ see it.) 
And I proceeded to say... 
(9) And he proceeded to say .. . 
(11) And I proceeded to say .. . 
And he proceeded to say (R.V.“‘ answer”)... 


It will be observed that the narrative begins with 
a date. Then comes, not a perfect, but an “ im- 
perfect with and’’ which introduces the vision. 
Isaiah puts down his date as a solid starting-point, 
standing up like a rock in the time stream, and 
stands for a moment on this vantage ground with 
the experience of his prophetic call once more 
in front of him. He then, as it were, dives into the 
time stream and swims along it, regarding each 
phase of his vision as in the future till he overtakes 
it as it emerges from the preceding phase. He does 
not leap over a single gap; the perfect is not once 
used in the main structure of the account of the 
vision; each new phase is introduced by the 
“imperfect with and’”’ and emerges from the phase 
before it. Isaiah clearly thought in a language 
which helped him to avoid the forgetting of signifi- 
cant elements of his experience in the recalling of it. 

We may compare the account of the call of Amos 
in Amos vii, 14 and 15. Amos’ answer to Amaziah 
begins with four nominal sentences—‘‘ No prophet 
I, and no son of a prophet I, but a shepherd I, and a 
dresser of sycamore trees I’’—describing the circum- 
stances of Amos’ previous career, and then con- 
tinues with “‘ an imperfect with and” describing 


1 So the word should be rendered. 
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what seems to Amos to emerge quite inevitably. 
from these circumstances. ‘‘ And Yahweh pro- 
ceeded to take me from following the flock, and Yahweh 
proceeded to say unto me, Go, prophesy unto my 
people, Israel.” There is no gap in the recalling of 
the experience; the end emerges from the begin- 
ning. It is just because Amos is, not a professional 
prophet, but a man who knows nature and the 
desert, that he has been able to hear Yahweh’s 
voice which was speaking to him all along and has 
now sent him to prophesy to Israel 

[Cf. also the narrative of Hosea in Hosea i and iii.] 

We can hardly doubt that the tool the great 
prophets used to think with was one which, with 
all its remarkable deficiencies, had the inestimable 
advantage of helping them to avoid some of the 
pitfalls of the ‘‘ cinematographic method.” 

(0) In the construction which is parallel to that of 
the “imperfect with and,” either the equivalent of 
what we should call a future, or an imperative is 
followed by a “ perfect with and’ or perhaps a 
series of “‘ perfects with and.” 

Thus in Hosea i, 4 to 5—“ For yet a little while, 
and I have avenged |“ perfect with and’; English 
must render by a future] the blood of Jezreel upon 
the house of Jehu, and I have caused the kingdom 
of the house of Israel to cease. And it has come 
to pass on that day, and [or we must say “ that ’’] 
I have broken the bow of Israel in the valley of 
Jezreel””—the prophet leaps forward along the 
time stream, watches, like a historian of the fast, 
the inevitable advance of future events, and describes 
them as already accomplished. A language in 
which men could speak and think in this way,- 
must have helped to keep before the prophets’ 
minds the inevitableness of what we call the 
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principle of cause and effect in the moral world. 

This principle must also have been felt in the 
Hebrew of Deuteronomy iv, 4—‘‘ Hear, O Israel, 
Yahweh is our God, Yahweh is one: and thou hast 
loved Yahweh thy God...” [" perfect with and,” 
which must be rendered by ‘‘thou shalt” in 
English.] Listen, the Deuteronomist seems to 
imply, and you will not be able to avoid loving. 

We may note in conclusion that the very ‘‘ paucity 
of adjectives, whereby Hebrew is driven to clumsy 
periphrases with nouns”; ‘“‘ the extreme paucity 
of particles and the almost complete absence of 
subordinate conjunctions’ owing to which “ the 
Semitic sentence is a succession of short sentences 
linked together by simple co-ordinate conjunctions ” 
and “‘ philosophical reasoning and sustained argu- 
ment were beyond the grasp of the Hebrew intellect, 
at any rate, beyond its power of expression ”’ ; 
“the fact that the fundamental conception of the 
Hebrew mind was nominal, whereby the Hebrew 
thought in nominal rather than in verbal sentences ”’ 
—all these characteristics of Hebrew, which G. R. 
Driver refers to in his essay on the Hebrew language 
in The People and the Book, helped the prophets to 
avoid the besetting sin of the thinker—that is to 
say, the abstracting from experience of what 
interests him, followed by the denial of the signifi- 
cance of what does not. 

Just as the peculiar position of the land of 
Israel played an important part in the development 
of her religion, so also did the peculiarities of her 
language. 

It was an essential part of the equipment of 
Amos for his work as a prophet that he knew the 
desert where a man was up against the stark and 
stern reality of nature and had less excuse for 
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refusing to face facts than in the luxury and super- 
ficiality of the cities. It was perhaps a no less 
. essential part of his equipment that the language 
of his fathers provided him with a “tool to think 
with’ which perhaps more effectively than any 
other tool with which men have ever thought, 
enabled him to avoid analysing his mental pro- 
cesses on the “cinematographic method” and to 
do justice to his experience as a whole. 


CHAPTER II 


THE HEBREW MYTHOLOGY 


a child’s thinking is dependent on the language 
he learns to speak, and that this language 
directs his thinking along channels ‘“‘ thought out ”’ 
—if the expression be allowed—by his ancestors. 
If we admit that—in the words of Stout—“ the 
development of ideal construction is essentially a 
social affair,’ it follows that, whether we like to 
admit it or not, much of our thinking is not con- 
sciously directed by our own choice, but racially 
or unconsciously determined by the associations of 
ideas formed by our ancestors. Nor is the power of 
this ancestral heritage over our thinking dependent 
on our conscious admiration of it. Never perhaps 
is our thinking less consciously directed than when 
we are declaiming against the associations of ideas 
which governed the thinking of our ancestors, and 
asserting our superiority to them. For it is pro- 
verbial that there is such a thing as protesting too 
much, and the man, for instance, who is always 
tilting against early Victorian ideas provides an 
interesting demonstration of the power of these 
early Victorian ideas to determine the course of 
twentieth-century thinking. We are, again, familiar 
with what might almost be called the popular 
diversion of demolishing Christianity on the ground 
that the Church is not sufficiently Christian—a 


I: the last chapter we reminded ourselves that 


i 
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diversion which is not without significance to 
anyone who has studied Modern Psychology. 

Now thinking which is unconsciously determined 
rather than consciously directed, can be carried on, 
not only by an individual but also by a society ; it 
can give rise not only to the day-dreams of the 
individual, but also to the myths and fairy stories 
of the race. 

Just as the unconscious mind of the boy who has 
failed to get into the school cricket eleven, presents 
him—without any effort of his own—with a phantasy 
in which he sees himself playing for England in a 
Test Match; so the collective unconscious of 
the English people put forth spontaneously in the 
dangerous days of August, I914, a phantasy, in 
which a Russian army passed through England 
en route to help the Allies in Belgium. 

The ‘‘ Russian myth” which is discussed in 
Nicoll’s Dream Psychology is an interesting instance 
of modern myth-making. It may be paralleled by 
the history of ‘‘ The Popish Plot” or “‘ The Jewish 
Peril.” A mark of such collective phantasies is 
that they are social products. No one person ever 
seems to be responsible for their origin. They are 
the work of the collective unconscious, just as is 
the gossip which takes away a person’s character 
on the evidence of an elusive informant “ who told 
A who told B who told me.” 

Now, whatever may be said of the desirability of 
employing such expressions as ‘the racial un- 
conscious”’ or ‘the collective unconscious,” it 
cannot be doubted that the thing itself exists and 
that the evidence of its work is writ large over the 
pages of history. Nor will anyone who is aware of 
its myth-making achievements in civilised countries 
to-day, be surprised at its altogether predominating 
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influence in the thinking of primitive peoples. 

Now the New Psychologists have shown that 
there is a very close connection between (a) dreams, 
(o) day-dreams, (c) myths and fairy stories. For 
these are all products of the unconscious, and just 
as the unconscious of a sleeping adult produces 
dreams and the unconscious of a waking child 
produces day-dreams, so the collective unconscious 
of a race produces myths. And these myths not 
only indicate the associations of ideas of past 
generations, but also determine the associations 
of ideas of future generations. The myths of a 
people, like its language, provide it with a “‘ tool to 
think with.” 

Recent Psychology has been much concerned 
with the symbolism of myths and legends. The 
resemblances between the myths and fairy stories of 
all nations have been explained by the fact that the 
human mind, particularly when dreaming or weaving 
phantasies, works on similar lines in all countries. 
It seems indeed that mythical thinking is a kind of 
collective dream thinking, which emerges from the 
racial unconscious and weaves racial phantasies 
around the subjects in which the race is interested. 
The resemblances between the myths of countries 
widely separated from one another are due to the 
fact that the subjects in which primitive man was 
interested, were more or less the same in whatever 
part of the earth he lived; and the myths or racial 
phantasies gradually built up round these subjects 
resemble one another because they are all, in what- 
ever part of the earth we find them, the phantasies 
of races of men. Now it is well known that the 
myths of Israel which are preserved in the Old 
Testament, share many features with those 
of other peoples. But it is also obvious that some 
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of the Old Testament myths and legends have 
distinctive features, which give them unique value 
as vehicles of moral and religious truth and make 
the Hebrew mythology an altogether unique “ tool 
to think with ” among the mythologies of the world. 

We have already discussed some of the distinctive 
features of the language in which the prophets 
thought and which helped to direct their thinking ; 
we have now to consider some remarkable features 
in the myths and legends which also helped to 
determine some of their associations of ideas. 

But here we are faced with a difficulty. Myths 
and legends are fluid until they are reduced to 
writing, and it is difficult to be sure what stage any 
particular story had reached at any given date 
before it was written down. ‘‘ P”’ was admittedly 
compiled after the age of the great prophets, and 
it is almost certain that P’s great creation story 
only reached its present form under the influence 
of their teaching. Moreover the general opinion 
that J and E were compiled as early as the ninth 
and eighth centuries B.c. respectively, has recently 
been questioned. But whatever be the date of 
J and E, it is safe to affirm that the crudity of much 
of the legendary and mythical material contained 
in them, and also of much of that which is contained 
in P, is a guarantee that in considering the myths 
and legends of the Pentateuch as a whole we are 
in general dealing with stories which are essentially 
pre-prophetic and the pre-supposition rather than 
the effect of the prophetic teaching. 

Now recent Psychology has shown that there is 
a kind of ‘‘ lingua franca of the unconscious ”’ which 
appears in the myths of the race, the dreams of the 
individual, and the idioms of ordinary speech. 

For instance, much stress is laid by the “‘ New 
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Psychologists ’”” on the symbolism of “ right”? and 
“left” in dreams. To many their interpretation 
of this symbolism appears at first sight to be absurd. 
But the student of the Bible may remember some 
passages where the symbolical meaning of “ right ” 
and “ left’ can hardly be questioned. 

Thus the men of Nineveh cannot “ discern 
between their right hand and their left hand” 
(Jonah iv, 11). Jacob, in blessing the sons of 
Joseph, crosses his hands so as to lay his right hand 
on the head of Ephraim who is to be greater than 
his elder brother Manasseh (Gen. xlviii, 13 to Io). 
Genesis xiii seems to be at pains to bring Abraham 
and Lot from the south to the north (verse 3), 
so that Lot’s disastrous choice of the wicked cities 
of the plain may involve a movement to his left 
hand and Abraham’s journey to the neighbourhood 
of Hebron a movement to his right (verse 18). 
Micaiah, the first prophet to recognise that not all 
prophets are true prophets, sees in his vision the 
host of heaven standing by Yahweh on his right 
hand and on his left hand (I Kings xxii, 19). 
Ecclesiastes in x, 2, locates a wise man’s heart “‘ at 
his right hand ; but a fool’s heart at his left.’’ The 
symbolism of Matthew vi, 3, is made more intellig- 
ible when it is noticed that it is the left hand which 
is not to know what the vght hand is doing, and 
when it is remembered that in Matthew xxv, 33, 
the sheep are set on the right hand and the goats 
on the left. 

Again, the ‘‘ spear and cup” symbolism appears 
frequently in legends and Crichton Miller, in The 
New Psychology and the Parent, has pointed out the 





1 Ts this a reference to the YETSER HA-RA and the YETSER 
HA-TOB ? 


Cc 
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meaning of these symbols. They are libido! symbols 
and represent the two qualities, activity and 
receptivity, which must be combined in an effective 
life. The ‘‘spear” stands for activity and the 
“cup” for receptivity. Now activity is commonly 
looked upon as, in a special sense, a masculine 
quality and receptivity as, in a special sense, a 
feminine quality.? 

The “‘ spear,” then, is a masculine libido symbol 
and the ‘‘ cup” a feminine. It is a mistake to call 
these’symbols phallic. For the meaning of a phallic 
emblem is fairly obvious and can easily be recognised. 
But the meaning of such libido symbols as the spear 
and cup is not at once recognised. These symbols 
are sublimated symbols, standing for the develop- 
ment of the sex instinct in activity and receptivity. 
But to most people who have at all studied the 
New Psychology, it will seem that to deny the 
origin of such symbols as these is as unreasonable 
as to maintain that they have not transcended 
their origin. 

In legends, visions, and poetical passages in the 
Old Testament symbolism similar to that of the 
spear and cup is to be found. 

Here, too, the cup is a symbol of receptivity. 
“Yahweh is the portion of mine inheritance and of 
my cup ’’—says the author of Psalm xvi (see verse 5). 
The Psalmist has just to take up a receptive attitude 
towards the generosity of Yahweh. But the cup 
may also stand for a receptivity which is unwilling. 
“For in the hand of Yahweh there is a cup, and the 

1 Latin—“ desire,” “‘ longing.”’ 

2 See Enoch lx, 7-8, Leviathan, ‘‘a female monster,’ and 
Behemoth, a male. Also verse 16, ‘‘ The spirit of the sea is 
masculine and strong.” 


* Cf. Psalm cxvi, 13; xxiii, 5. For cup of martyrdom see 
Martyrdom of Isaiah v, 13 to 14. 
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wine is red; it is full of mixture, and he poureth 
out of the same: Surely the dregs thereof, all the 
wicked of the earth shall drain them and drink 
them ’”’ [Psalm Ixxyv, 8]. The kings to whom 
Jeremiah is told to take the cup from Yahweh’s 
hand, will be forced to drink it [Jer. xxv, 15, 28]. 
To Deutero-Isaiah [Isaiah li, 17] Jerusalem has had 
to drink ‘“‘at the hand of Yahweh the cup of his 
fury ... the bowl of the cup of staggering.’’ 
Always the cup denotes receptivity—willing or 
unwilling. The language which for all time best 
expresses utter submission to the will of God, is the 
language which describes his will as a cup which is 
to be received and drained—not unwillingly but 
willingly. 

The chief activity symbol in the Old Testament 
is the rod.2 J, E and P all mention the rod with 
which, whether by the hand of Moses or of Aaron, 
wonders were wrought at the beginning of Israel’s 
history. Now this rod is capable of becoming a 
serpent [Exod. iv, 3, J; vii, 9-12, P; vii, 15 E]— 
as indeed are the rods of the Egyptian magicians 
[Exod. vii, 12, P].* So close is the association 
between the ‘‘ rod”’ idea and the “ serpent ”’ idea, 
that even when Aaron’s rod and the rods of the 
Egyptian magicians have become serpents, it is 
the rod, not the serpent, of Aaron, which is described 
as swallowing up the rods, not the serpents,’ of 
the Egyptian magicians. 

2Two of the words for “rod” in Hebrew—Shebet and 
Matteh—also mean “‘tribe,’’ ‘‘ descendants.”’ It, is? not 
denied that Moses had a staff; what we are concerned with is 
the symbolism of the legends which grew up about it. 

3 In the J and E passages NACHASH is the Hebrew for 
pent,” in the P passage TANNIN. 


“Jt seems to be denied by most of the archeologists that 
the serpent was a phallic emblem. [But see Books of Adam and 


aa 


ser- 
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This rod of Moses or of Aaron! plays a large part 
in the stories. Moses at his call is oppressed by a 
sense of insufficiency and impotence. But [Exod. 
iv, 2] he is asked by Yahweh—‘‘ What is that in 
thy hand?” He replies—‘‘ A rod.” Yahweh tells 
him to throw it on the ground. He does so. It 
becomes a serpent and he runs away from it. 
Yahweh tells him to put forth his hand and seize 
it by the tail. He does so and it becomes a rod in 
the “palm of his hand,’ the rod with which 


Eve (chapters xv to xix of Apoc. Mosis and notes)—IV Macc. 
XVili, 7-9, and notes—according to Chapter xxvi of Apoc. Mosis 
the serpent originally had wings. See also E. R. E. under 
SERPENT, page 406]. But that in dreams the serpent is often a 
libido symbol is maintained by the New Psychologists. There 
seems to be no irreconcilable contradiction here. For the 
meaning of a libido symbol is recognised subconsciously rather 
than consciously, and it is with this unconscious or subconscious 
meaning that the New Psychologist is primarily concerned in 
his investigation of a vision or legend. The meaning which is 
consciously recognised may not be the meaning which is sub- 
consciously suggested. 

It may be objected that if one begins to talk about the 
unconscious meaning of symbols in legends, one is encouraging 
everyone to interpret any legend in any way he likes. But the 
answer to this objection is simply this—‘‘ If—as is the case— 
the New Psychologists find that the serpent is often a libido 
symbol in the dreams of the people of the twentieth century a.D., 
it is unreasonable (until you have overthrown the New Psy- 
chologists on their own ground) to assert that the serpent was 
never a libido symbol in the legends and visions of the Old 
Testament.” 

1See in “ J’ Exodus iv, 1-9—in “ E” Exodus iv, 17, 20; 
vii, 15, 17; ix, 23; x, 13; xiv, 16; xvii, 5—in “ P” Exodus 
vii, 9-12, 19, 20; vili, 5, 16, 17; Numbers xvii, I-10. It is to 
be noted that in some passages, e.g., Exodus xiv, 21, 26, 27, 
the symbol of power is Moses’ ‘‘hand.’’ This is, however, 
probably merely due to P’s desire to make Aaron rather than 
Moses the wielder of the rod. Gray points out in Internat. 
Critical Commentary on Numbers xx, 8, that the “‘ stick with which 
wonders are wrought, is, generally, in P’s narrative, used by 
Aaron.” In Exodus viii, 19—P—the magicians ascribe the 
wonders wrought by Aaron’s rod to the “ finger’”’ of God. 

2 Exodus iv, 4, Kaph—‘ hollow of hand.” In verse x the 
rod was in Moses’ yad—‘“ hand.” 
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wonders are done in Egypt, with which the sea is 
divided, with which at Yahweh’s command the 
rock is smitten in Horeb and water comes forth for 
the people to drink [Exod. xvii, 6]. 

In Numbers xvii, rods for the princes of Israel, 
each inscribed with its owner’s name, are put in 
the tent of meeting where Yahweh is accustomed 
to meet with Moses and Aaron. Next day, Aaron’s 
rod is found to have borne almond buds, blossoms 
and ripe almonds. The other rods have failed to 
do this. When the superiority of Aaron’s rod has 
been demonstrated, this rod is put back before the 
testimony to be kept for a token against the refrac- 
tory [Num. xvii, I-Io]. 

But it is this same rod with which Moses twice 
smote the rock at Meribah when he “ believed not 
in’? Yahweh to “ sanctify”’ him “in the eyes of 
the children of Israel”’ [Num. xx, 7-13]. Here 
Moses had been told by Yahweh to take the rod 
in his hand, and to speak to the rock. But he 
“smote the rock twice.” His failure to respond 
to Yahweh’s leading is regarded primarily as a 
failure of faith in Yahweh, which led to failure of 
nerve and consequent rebellion against Yahweh. 
On this account Moses was not allowed to enter the 
promised land. 

The “rod-serpent” in J, E and P, is a libido 
symbol. At his call Moses was diffident of his own 
power. Yahweh called his attention to the rod 
which was in his hand—the symbol of the energy 
in him which he had not recognised. Thrown on 
the ground the rod became a serpent—a grovelling 
and horrible libido. Moses fled from it, tried to 
run away from his own instincts. But at Yahweh's 
instruction he seized it by the tail and took it in 
the hollow of his hand—accepted it. Thus lifted 
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up from the ground, sublimated, the very libido 
from which he had fled in terror, became available 
for the work to which Yahweh was calling him. It 
was the libido or energy of Moses, inspired by 
Yahweh, which worked wonders in Egypt—led 
the Israelites across the sea—found water for them 
at Horeb. It was the libido or energy of Moses 
and Aaron which, again inspired by Yahweh, gave 
them authority over the tribes of Israel. The 
libido symbol, put before the testimony where 
Yahweh used to meet Moses and Aaron, budded, 
blossomed and bore ripe almonds. And it was to 
be kept before the testimony. For the only energy 
which bears fruit to perfection—symbolised by the 
ripe fruit of the almond (SHAQED)—is the energy 
over which Yahweh watches [SsHAQAD—see Jer. 1, 
II-121 where Jeremiah’s vision of the almond rod 
is explained by means of this word play]—the energy 
of the man who watches for [SsHAQgAD—see Prov. 
viii, 34] Yahweh’s guidance—the energy which is 
directed from before the testimony or meeting-place 
of God and man. 

But, directed or misdirected, all energy comes 
from Yahweh. This is symbolised by the story 
of the swallowing up of the “‘ rod-serpents ”’ of the 
Egyptian magicians by the “rod-serpent” of 
Aaton. Just as in a dream the changing of one 
figure into another often indicates that something 
common to the two figures is symbolised, so the 
swallowing up of the “ rod-serpents ”’ of the Egyptian 
magicians by the “ rod-serpent ”’ of Aaron indicates 
that all the ‘“‘ rod-serpents ” symbolise the same 
energy. And this energy is the energy of Yahweh 
—or “the finger of God” [Exod. viii, 109]. 


1 Cf. Chapter III of this book. 
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_Since ultimately man’s energy is energy lent 
him by Yahweh, whether man direct it or misdirect 
it, it always produces some effect, though, if it be 
misdirected, it misses its goal. This is shown in 
the story of Moses’ failure at Meribah. 

His failure is due to lack of faith [Num. xx, 12]. 
Rebellion [Num. xx, 24] is here, as always in the 
Old Testament, the result of a failure of faith— 
due, not to excess of courage but to deficiency of 
courage. Moses will not risk his reputation, the 
success of his work, and his life at the hands of a 
thirsty people, by trusting entirely to Yahweh. 
He will not stake all on simply speaking to the 
rock as Yahweh commands him, and holding his 
own energy in his hand—in abeyance for the time 
being.1 He must fling in all his energy actively 
in case Yahweh fails him. He smites the rock 
twice. The waters come forth abundantly but the 
promised land is missed. 

Now we have seen that the rod of Moses can be 
turned into a serpent—a grovelling and dangerous 
Se eS SS 

1 One feels that these stories need psychological treatment 
to bring out their value. In old days this was done effectively 
by the allegorical method. Critical methods have—no doubt 
necessarily—made us suspicious of the allegorical method. 
Yet that there is a real need for it is evident from a study of 
the best commentaries: e.g., Gray in Internat. Crit. Comment. 
on Numbers states (on page 263) that “ ye rebels ’’—“ is not 
quite suitably used by Moses in addressing the people: for 
they had murmured, but not rebelled "and on page 262 
speaks of “‘ the view”’ that the “sin of the leaders ”—i.e., of 
Moses and Aaron—‘ was an act of open rebellion, rather than 
of simple unbelief.’ But let us look at this great story for a 
moment in the light of the New Psychology. Shall we not then 
feel that it is just the ‘‘ act of simple unbelief” (or the failure 
to take a risk under the leadership of Yahweh) which consti- 
tutes the “ act of open rebellion ”’ and is the cause of the whole 
trouble? Shall we not, if we have studied Projection, feel 
that, seeing that Moses is himself rebellious, “ ye rebels ’’ is 
most suitably used by him in addressing the people ? It seems 
that this story is the O.T. counterpart of Matt. iv, 5-7- 
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libido which turns backward on Moses till he seizes 
it by the tail and thus makes its head point to the 
front or face forward. Down on the ground the 
libido turns back to bite him; held in the hand, 
head foremost, it works wonders. Always in the 
Old Testament men are called to look and to work 
forwards ; it is the backward turning desires which 
are poisonous and bring death. Thus in Numbers 

xi, 4-9, the soul of the people was much dis- 
couraged in the way; the people flinched from 
going forwards with Yahweh and looked backwards 
to the peace with dishonour of Egypt. They were 
then bitten by fiery serpents and ‘“‘ much people of 
Israel died.” The fiery serpents which bit them, 
symbolise the libido or energy turning backwards, 
flinching from the task set by Yahweh. But the 
libido or energy is Yahweh’s, though the people 
misdirect it. For it is Yahweh who sends the 
fiery serpents among the people. But it is also 
Yahweh who instructs Moses to set up a serpent 
of brass on a standard and to tell the people to 
“look unto it.”” The cure lies, not in the extinction 
of the backward turning libido, but in the direction 
of it forwards towards an ideal. But it is to be 
observed that the people cannot cure themselves 
or provide for themselves an adequate ideal. They 
confess their error [chata=to sin, miss the mark, 
Num. xxi, 7], but Yahweh has to “interpose at 
the difficult minute ”’ and provide the ideal towards 
which they may look and “live.” Yahweh’s energy 
has to accomplish something outside of them— 
quite independent of them—towards which they 
can look, before Yahweh’s energy inside them can 
flow freely and make them fully alive. 

Our study of some of the O.T. legends has perhaps 
shown that much may be gained by the application 
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of the principles of the New Psychology to the study 
of the Old Testament. And if the view we have — 
put forward be not altogether rejected, it must be 
admitted that these old stories teach implicitly, 
symbolically, much which was afterwards to be 
taught explicitly, plainly, by the great prophets. 
The implicit precedes the explicit; the symbol 
appealing to the unconscious precedes the state- 
ment addressed to the conscious mind. Just as 
the New Testament is latent in the Old, so is the 
message of the great prophets latent in the stories 
of the Pentateuch. 

Modern Psychology indeed throws an interesting 
light on the use of parable and allegory as a means 
of implanting ideas by suggestion in minds which 
would refuse to face them if they were logically 
presented. The parable or allegory may, as it 
were, slip past the censorship with which the hearer 
guards himself against the admission of new truth 
into consciousness. The man who refuses to listen 
to the sermon may be intrigued by the story. 

These considerations, one may add, throw some 
light on the answer of Jesus to his disciples’ question 
— Why speakest thou unto them in parables? ”’ 
(Matt. xiii, 10). This answer, as we read it in 
Mark’s uncompromising version (Mark iv, II to 12), 
clearly states that the object of Jesus in employing 
parables was not to reveal truth, but to conceal it.? 
Whatever else the statement means, it must mean 
this. Nor is there any difficulty in accepting this 
—the plain meaning of the words—if we remember 
the circumstances under which, according to Mark’s 
account, Jesus began to teach in parables (Mark 
au,.2). 





1 Cf, Matt. vii, 6. 
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Opposition to his teaching had begun. The 
scribes from Jerusalem had just been ascribing his 
influence to Beelzebub (iii, 22) and by their deliberate 
rejection of what was good, had incurred the danger 
of committing ‘‘ an eternal sin” (ili, 29). To the 
people then Jesus begins to speak in parables that 
they may not at first fully understand what they 
hear, lest they should at once reject it—or, as we 
should say, repress it—but rather that it may slip 
the guard of their inhibitions and obtain a lodgement 
in their minds where it may work and bear fruit 
later on (iv, 20). The employment of parables 
thus saved the audience from being driven to 
repression either through a premature presentation 
of a challenge for which they were not yet ready, 
or through a ruthless onslaught on their cherished 
traditions made before a larger truth had been 
suggested to their minds. 

To return to the Old Testament. Jung states? 
that cosmogonies are primarily psychological. He 
means that, however wide of the mark they 
may be astronomically, geologically or biologically, 
they may be true psychologically in that they do 
indicate the growth of man’s power to perceive 
the world; they may show, not how the outer 
world came into existence, but how the racial 
unconscious of man felt its existence and how man’s 
consciousness reached out to lay hold of it. Whether 
this view of Jung’s be accepted im toto or not, it 
appears reasonable to admit that cosmogonies may 
throw light on the development of man’s power to 
perceive and to understand the world. 

Now what differentiates the cosmogony of P from 
all other cosmogonies is its view of God. Doubtless 


1See Psychology of the Unconscious, page 254, English 
Translation. 
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the story was touched up by narrator after narrator, 
and editor after editor, in the light of the teaching of 
the great prophets before it reached its present 
form. Still it is a myth—and in its present form a 
unique myth—of a unique people. And it does 
seem to show us something of the history of the 
revelation which made the people unique. 

Behind the dawn of Old Testament history we 
seem to see a people whose religion is, like the earth 
in P’s creation story, TOHU WABOHU—* confusion 
and emptiness.” But the Spirit of God was brooding 
upon the face of the waters, at work in the racial 
unconscious, gradually separating the light from 
the darkness, suggesting to the mind of many an 
Enoch, who was loyal to the good as he saw it, 
ideas which were too big for his conscious under- 
standing, but which, in so far as he was loyal to the 
best he knew, he did not repress but tried to follow 
and lay hold of. By trying to act on them—that 
is to say by faith in Isaiah’s sense of the word— 
such men as these laid hold on these ideas vaguely, 
subconsciously or symbolically, and bequeathed 
them to their descendants symbolically in legend 
and myth. 

The latent came before the patent—the implicit 
before the explicit—symbolism before conscious 
understanding—the legends of JE before the teach- 
ing of the’ great prophets. 

Now, if this be admitted, we may find that in 
spite of all its extravagances, there was more in 
the allegorical and midrashic method of interpreting 
the Scriptures than many of us have been apt, in 
recent years, to think. 

Deep calls to deep; the symbolism of Hebrew 
legend appeals to the subconscious of all ages. 
The allegorical method which, though not question- 
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ing the historicity of the legend, in reality denied 
it by concentrating attention on the symbolism, 
made the Old Testament of incalculable value to 
readers in the centuries before the Higher Criticism 
rediscovered the prophets. 

And now it seems that the New Psychology 
may be about to rediscover the legends, and, by 
analysing them, show us which are the most valu- 
able morally and educationally, whether for our- 
selves or for our children. 


Crichton Miller maintains that the fairy stories 
told to children should be carefully selected in 
accordance with the meaning subconsciously sug- 
gested by them. If this be true of fairy stories in 
general, the application of the principle must be 
specially important in the case of stories of this 
type which form part of the Bible. 

We may well challenge certain time-honoured 
favourites to show their moral credentials for use 
in the teaching of young children. 

It may well be doubted, for instance, whether all 
the ingenious explanations which have been built 
up round the story of the serpent in Eden have 
served to moralise the story. Nothing can get rid 
of its original meaning. It still suggests (a) that 
sin is the breaking of an irrational taboo which makes 
no appeal to the child’s moral aspirations, (6) that 
moral evil originates in commission rather than in 
omission, (c) that curiosity is evil, (d) that God 
desires to prevent men from becoming like himself. 
Moreover, even though there be no phallic signifi- 
cance in the serpent, one has only to read the books 


1 Cf. Plato—Republic—Book II, 377 ff. He says, “It is 
right, I presume, always to represent God as he really is.” 
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of ‘‘ Adam and Eve,’ to see how easily the story 
suggests a libido symbolism as undesirable as the 
libido symbolism of Moses’ rod-serpent is desirable. 

The story of the serpent in Eden is not mentioned 
by the prophets nor in the gospels. It is true that 
Jesus quotes? a passage from the earlier part of J’s 
Adam and Eve narrative as a proof that monogamy 
was implicit in the Old Testament religion from the 
beginning and indeed involved in God’s ideal for 
mankind. But Jesus never refers to the story of the 
serpent in Eden. Had Paul’s rabbinical training 
been less influenced by the view of the story which 
appears in II Esdras vii, 118, than by the view 
which appears in II Baruch liv, 19, it is incredible 
that this story of dubious morality could have 
become one of the most widely known stories in the 
Bible. 

Again, if one teaches children that lions do not 
bite those who dare to take risks for righteousness’ 
sake, they may be discouraged when they find that 
Daniel’s lions differ in certain important respects 
from the normal lion, human or animal. Yet how 
small is the number of young children who are 
ignorant of the story of Daniel in the lion’s den, 
compared with the number of boys and girls in their 
teens who are ignorant of the grand stories of the 
martyrs in II Maccabees. 

To eliminate some of the old stories from the curri- 


en EERE 


1 See Apoc. Mosis, 17 and 18. 

£ Cf. FRAG ZADOK WORK, Vii, 3. 

3 Contrast Luke xiv, 25 ff, John xvi, 1 to 2, and N.T. in 
general. It should be remembered that when the book of 
Daniel was written there was not yet an established conviction 
regarding the Resurrection among the Jews. Did the author 
in his earlier chapters hope that the martyrs would be delivered 
and only attain to the hope of the resurrection when he found 
that they were not? See xii, 2 to 3. 
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culum will only serve to enhance the moral value of 
such splendid stories as the story of Moses in which 
life is presented as a great adventure with God— 
as P’s creation myth which at any rate hints at 
evolution and teaches explicitly that God has made 
man his partner in creation and charged him to 
replenish the earth and subdue it—as the story of 
Jonah, with its teachings at once missionary and 
broadminded—a story which, taught properly, is 
seen to be the Old Testament parallel of the parable 
of the prodigal son. 


But if the application of modern psychology to 
the study of the Old Testament results in making 
us feel that some of the views of our ancestors 
regarding the Scriptures were unfortunate, it may 
’ also make us feel that some of their principles of 
exegesis, which we have lately been regarding with 
suspicion, were based on a deep and true insight. 
If the implicit precedes the explicit, if the great 
prophets made explicit or conscious much which was 
implicit or subconscious in the legends of Moses, 
we have no reason to assert that there was nothing 
in the teaching of the great prophets themselves 
which eluded their consciousness. Besides the 
explicit meaning of his utterance which the prophet 
could understand himself, there may sometimes 
have been an implicit meaning, felt by him sub- 
consciously rather than grasped by him consciously. 
The prophet—like the narrators of the legends of 
Moses—may have given utterance to words of which 
he did not himself consciously grasp the full signifi- 
cance—words of which the full significance was to 
become explicit or conscious to succeeding genera- 
tions in the light of history and experience. If we 
believe in the inspiration of God, modern psychology 
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helps us to think of the Spirit of God, not only as at 
work in the primary or racial unconscious which 
was the basis of the prophet’s mind, but also, if 
the expression be permitted, as working therein 
ahead of the consciousness of the individual prophet, 
just as he worked ahead of the consciousness of the 
shapers of the legends of Moses. The moral ideal 
is Torah—pointing out, direction—the direction of 
men by the living God. It is not grasped com- 
pletely either by the mind of the individual or by 
the mind of the generation. It calls every individual 
and every generation to a new adventure. And he 
who sets forth on this new adventure, always sets 
forth, like Abraham, ‘‘ not knowing whither” he 
goes. In so far as he sees his goal, he sees it to a 
great extent subconsciously or symbolically. His 
biographers—should he have any—will ascribe to 
him motives of which he was not himself fully 
conscious. Nor need we say that his biographers 
have misinterpreted him, if the motives they ascribe 
to him are really the motives by which he was 
subconsciously actuated. They are only stating 
for the benefit of subsequent generations the truth 
which the great man’s life transferred from the 
implicit to the explicit, from the unconscious to 
the conscious, thereby making available for his 
successors 


“ One new word of that grand cREDO which in prophet- 
hearts hath burned 
Since the first man stood God-conquered with his face 
to heaven upturned.’’! 


The frequency of the occurrence of symbolical 
visions in the experience of the great prophets 





1 Lowell, The Present Crisis. 
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seems to indicate that they could not always grasp 
their own messages consciously. However little 
of his inspiration the great prophet repressed, 
we cannot say that he could always explore fully 
the depth of his inspiration. We may remember 
Tansley’s distinction between what he calls the 
secondary unconscious, developed as a result of 
repression, and what he calls the primary un- 
conscious, a “region of the mind” “rather un- 
explored ... than shut off from the rest of the 
mind.” If we accept Tansley’s nomenclature, we 
shall say that it was in the primary unconscious of 
the prophet that the Spirit of God shaped the 
prophetic vision. But modern psychology is teach-. 
ing us to look upon this territory itself as un- 
explored. Small wonder then if the visions seen, 
or the words heard, in the mind of the prophets 
sometimes transcended their power of conscious 
understanding. If, as we shall find in Chapter iv, 
it follows from the teaching of Ezekiel that the 
only prophet who is never a false prophet, is the 
prophet who is without repression; it would seem 
that the only prophet who fully understands his 
own message, is the prophet who can explore the 
whole depths of his primary unconscious or, in 
other words, make his own unconscious conscious. 

These considerations seem to be relevant to the 
discussion of those predictions of the great prophets 
which are hopeful. Predictions of hope must have 
presented peculiar difficulty to the prophets them- 
selves. Their denunciations of evil and their 
threats of punishment were convincing in that 
anyone who really listened to them, must have felt 


1 There seem to be no means of estimating the probable 
limitations of such a prophet’s power over other men’s minds 
or over nature. 
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the force of them. These utterances, as it were, 
guaranteed their own validity to the discerning 
hearer. Here the prophet, one feels, was often 
fully conscious of the meaning of his own message. 

But when a man like Jeremiah predicted a 
message of hope, one feels that the meaning of his 
own message must have been mainly subconscious 
to him. For he was schooled to regard the true 
prophet as a foreteller of calamity and to refuse 
evidence to the prophet of prosperity till the 
prediction of prosperity had been actually fulfilled.’ 

Was the prophecy of the new covenant dictated, 
as it were, into the mind’s ear of Jeremiah? We 
cannot say. But it is well to remember that though 
the experience of hearing a speech dictated into 
the mind’s ear is, as we shall see in the next chapter, 
a common one and no evidence that the speech 
thus dictated is divinely inspired, this fact does 
not prove that no idea which shapes a speech 
dictated into the mind’s ear can ever be divinely 
inspired. The only test for us—as for Jeremiah 
himself—lies in the consideration of the content of 
the message dictated into the mind of the prophet. 

We have no means of knowing how Jeremiah 
heard or saw the message of the new covenant. 
But it is perhaps permissible to hazard the sugges- 
tion that it may have come upon him in a way 
similar to that in which in the poem called ‘ Saul,’ 
Browning represents David’s inspiration as coming 
upon him— 


“Then the truth came upon me. No harp more—no 
song more! outbroke.” 


We cannot indeed credit the David of history 
1 Jer. xxviii, 7-9; Xxxli, 25 to 27. 


D 
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with a Messianic prophecy such as that which 
Browning describes him as uttering. But for 
David substitute Isaiah predicting the birth of a 
Hero-God. Have we not in this poem of Browning 
a description which may well correspond to some 
of the facts of Messianic prophecy ? 

A good many passages in the Old Testament 
centre round the expectation referred to in Micah 
v, 3'—a passage of uncertain date—of the “ time 
when she which travaileth hath brought forth.” 
Were our fathers nearer the mark than we have 
thought ? Did the conclusion of the curse on the 
serpent in Genesis iii, 15, perhaps suggest to the 
J editors the birth of ‘‘ a hero born of woman ”’ who 
should “ crush the serpent with his heel”? At any 
rate Hosea declares that Ephraim has failed to 
face a new birth. But in Judah Isaiah predicts 
the birth of a child who will learn to refuse the evil 
and choose the good, and calls him Emmanuel, 
“God is with us.’ He also predicts the birth of a 
“son ”’ who shall be called by the name “ el gibbor ”’ 
(“ Hero-God ’’) and by other remarkable names.‘ 

Much has been written with regard to what the 
prophets meant by such utterances as these. Per- 
haps the best answer to the problem is to say 
frankly that, for all we know to the contrary, the 
prophets themselves may have hardly known what 
they did mean. It may be that we shall find no 
explanation till we come to John xvi, 20-22. 

Again, the author of the fourth Song of the Ser- 
vant of Yahweh may have been thinking consciously 


1 Cf. v, 2. 

a Tosea sit, 0S, 

* Isaiah vii, 14, “ virgin’ in R.V. is a deliberate mis-transla- 
tion. The word ALMAH means “ young woman.” 

4 Tsaiah ix, 6. 


- 
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of the nation, of the remnant, of Moses, of Jeremiah, 
or of someone else—but did not this poem break 
out from a deeper level than that of his conscious 
mind? If, when his utterance was just ended or 
his poem just written—when like Browning’s Abt 
Vogler he stood on “ alien ground, surveying awhile 
the heights he rolled from into the deep ’’—someone 
had asked, as men did ask afterwards—‘ Of whom 
speaketh the prophet this ? ’’—one is justified in 
doubting whether he would have been able to 
give a definite answer. 

It may be that the meaning of such utterances 
as these lay ahead—that the meaning subconsciously 
felt by the prophet could not be grasped by him 
consciously till the implicit had been made explicit 
on the stage of history. 


CHAPIER iit 


THE VISIONS OF THE PROPHETS 


E have now discussed the language which 
the great prophets spoke, and some of 


the mythological and legendary ideas of 
their race, and we have seen reason to hold that 
their thinking was helped_by the peculiarities of 
this language and of ihe ea wen 
now to ask whether they had any peculiar psychical 
equipment for their work. 

Were they men whose psychical ‘‘ make-up ”’ 
could be characterised by that unsatisfactory but 
perhaps unavoidable word “abnormal,” or did 
they stand out from their contemporaries simply 
and solely by reason of their moral sincerity and 
devotion ? 

The question as to what was the psychical 
condition of the great prophets, both when they 
received their messages and also when they an- 
nounced them to the people, is a keenly debated 
and difficult one. It is moreover complicated by a 
want of agreement among writers on the subject 
as to the meaning of the word “ecstasy ’’4—a word 
which we will therefore endeavour as far as may be 
to avoid. 

Now it is known that some of the phenomena of 
prophecy were not confined to Israel, but also occurred 


1 See note A at end of chapter. 
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among other Semitic peoples ; indeed the existence 
of dervishes and Mad Mullahs shows that in some 
Mohammedan countries such phenomena are by 
no means extinct to-day. 

It is further clear that, although Samuel himself 
is never described as a “‘madman”’ and appears 
originally to have been regarded as a seer*— 
“ see-er ’—rather than as a “‘ prophet,” the phe- 
nomena exhibited by many of his followers and 
successors was such as to earn for these early 
prophets the appellation of ““madmen’”’ (see e.g., 
II Kings ix, II). 


But we must remember that, to the Israelite ; 


mind of the time, the “‘madness’’ of the prophet, 


far from militating against the reception of his . 


message, was rather the authentic sign and seal of 


his inspiration—the manifest effect of the coming | 


of the spirit or ruach of the God of Israel upon 
him. 
It is proverbial that genius is akin to madness, 


' and the history of many “religious movements ”’ 


ae canes wa 


seems to indicate that this is particularly true of 
what we may call the prophetic genius. It at any 
rate helps us to understand how the contemporaries 
of Samuel and Elisha were unable to distinguish 
between prophetic genius and madness. 

The questions then arise : 

(x) Did the great prophets—Amos and his suc- 
cessors—exhibit phenomena which earned for them 
from those who watched them, the title of ‘‘ mad- 
men” and thus won for them a hearing for their 
message? Or did they differ psychologically from 
their predecessors and from those contemporaries 
whom we call the false prophets, in the very facts 
Ee San eee 


1] Sam. ix, 9. 
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that they were not regarded as madmen and that 
they were able to keep control of themselves ? 
In other words, would Paul’s words in I Corinthians ~ 
xiv, 32—‘‘ the spirits of the prophets are subject 
to the prophets ’’—have been applicable to them ? 

(2) Did the great prophets when they received 
their messages undergo experiences involving an 
altogether abnormal dissociation of personality ? 
Or were their experiences psychologically similar 
to experiences which people who would not be 
described as ‘‘ abnormal,’’ may—and sometimes 
do—have to-day ? 

It will doubtless be remarked that the difficulty 
of answering such questions as these is greatly 
enhanced by the difficulty of formulating them 
intelligibly and by the ambiguity of some of the 
words which have to be employed. ‘‘ Psychical 
abnormality,” for instance, is a term impossible 
to define for the simple reason that there is no 
accepted standard of psychical normality; it may 
be applied both to the man of genius and to the 
lunatic in that the psychical make-up of each of 
them is markedly unusual. 

Some scholars, indeed, hold that Amos and his 
successors externally distingtiishable~ from 
te_other prophets by the very facts that they 
were not regarded as ‘‘ madmen” and that their 
preaching was, ee at_any rate, the result of 
conscious freflection. It has been maintained, for 
instance, thatthe visions of Zechariah were 
parables deliberately composed by the prophet to 
enshrine his teaching. 

Now it_seems to be certain that the visions in 
fhe latet_apocalypses were offen It ften literary _produc- 
tions. But, even so, the question remains why the 


apocalyptic writers felt it to be desirable to ascribe 
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visions of an extraordinary kind to their heroes. 
Granted that the vision in Apocalyptic is often at 
any rate just a literary device,’ the fact that all 
the_Apocalyptists employed this literary device, 


seems to indicate the existence of a strong tradition 
that visions of a kind which we can only describe 


re 


as ‘‘ very abnormal ” from a psychological point of 
view, had in the age of rer ae ee a 
means of revelation. Nor is it altogether easy to 
regard the visions of Zechariah as merely literary 
productions, even when they are considered in 
isolation from those of the other prophets; and the 
difficulty of regarding them in this way is enhanced 
when they are read alongside such passages as 
Isaiah vi, Isaiah xxi, and parts of Ezekiel. 

In fact to-day many modern scholars, far from 
minimising the psychological abnormality of the 
great prophets, (a) consider that they gained a 
hearing from, and were not in most cases put to 
death by, their contemporaries just because they 
were, like the false prophets, regarded as “ mad- 
men,” and (6) account for their boldness in daring 
to preface their utterances with the words—‘‘ Thus 
saith Yahweh ”’2—by assuming that it was in a 
state of abnormal dissociation of personality that 
they had received their messages. 

Now the boldness of Amos and his successors in 
describing their utterances as the “ ipsissima 
verba ” of Yahweh has to be accounted for somehow 
or other. And, in accounting for it, it has to be 
remembered that in using the prophetic formula— 
“Thus saith Yahweh ’’—they were following the 
example of their predecessors who were admittedly 
often regarded as ‘‘ madmen.” 





1 See note B at end of chapter. : 
2 Or, as it may be rendered, “‘ Thus has Yahweh said.” 
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It is indeed to be remembered (a) that the Hebrew 
word “to say” often means “ to think” [see for 
instance Gen. ii, 18, viii, 21; Deut. ix, 4, xviii, 21 ; 
I Sam. xviii, 8, 11, 17, xx, 3], and that in the New 
Testament endo-psychic experiences are often de- 
scribed in terms of a dialogue [see for instance 
Matt. iv, 1 to 11; Luke xii, 15 to 21; Acts viii, 
29, X, 19 to 20, xiii, 2]; (6) that indirect speech is 
rare in Hebrew; Yahweh’s communications with 
the patriarchs and with Moses are given in direct 
speech. But it is obvious that there was some 
psychological difference between the great prophets 
on the one hand and equally loyal servants of 
Yahweh, like Josiah, Baruch and Nehemiah, on 
the other. The way in which Nehemiah speaks of 
God’s guidance of his work is widely different from 
the way in which the great prophets speak of their 
inspiration. See Nehemiah ii, 12, vii, 5—‘‘ What 
my God put into my heart (i.e., mind) to do”’—“‘ My 
God put into my heart (i.e., mind) to gather together 
the nobles,” etc. Cf. Ezra vii, 27.1 

It seems, then, to be impossible to deny that 
Amos and his successors were, like their predeces- 
sors who combined the functions of the preacher of 
justice and the Mad Mullah, and like their con- 
temporaries whom we call the false prophets, 
endowed with a psychical constitution which in 
any age would be regarded as decidedly abnormal. 

It seems to be desirable at this point to glance at 
some of the visions of the prophets and to consider 
whether, or to what extent, psychology is likely to 
help us in our examination of them. The psycho- 
logist is within his province when he considers 


1 Note also I Kings iv, 29; x, 24. Cf. Aristeas 240, 256; 
Assumption of Moses iv, 6. It is interesting to compare Sibyl 
III, 196, 489, 608. 
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questions regarding the source or symbolism of a 
constituent feature in a vision. But psychology 
cannot explain ultimate causes. In the examina- 
tion of the fabric of a vision it can, so to speak, help 
us to See where the stones Same Tota: Bet it cannot 
aecount for tiie architec. ——CS—ssS—“is—CSSOtisSS‘( 

can help us to explain some of the differences 
between the visions of Ezekiel and that of Micaiah ; 
it can help us to explain why such and such an 
object appeared in a prophet’s vision ; but it cannot 
answer the ultimate question, ‘“‘ Why did the prophet 
see a vision at all?” 

Now most people employ visual imagery when 
thinking of something of which they have read or 
heard, and the stuff of which their mental picture 
is constructed, comes from the “ raw material ” 
(if the expression be allowed) which was previously 
present in their minds. Indeed the adequacy of 
a mental picture is limited by the stuff which is 
available in the mind for the making of it. The 
mental picture called up by the mention of the 
word “engine ”’ in the mind of a man who knows 
nothing of machinery, will do less justice to the 
principles of mechanics than the mental picture 
called up by the mention of this same word in the 
mind of the experienced engine-driver. 

It would seem, then, that the raw material out 
of which a prophet’s vision was built, must have 
been present in the prophet’s mind before he had 
the vision. 

Now psychology can help us to analyse some of 
the constituent parts of a vision, and psychology 
and history can show us how some of these con- 
stituents came to be in the prophet’s mind and thus 
available as building material for the vision. But 
even if every object in a prophet’s vision could be 
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traced to its source, the vision would not have been 
accounted for. In art the whole is more than the 
sum of its parts. To imagine that we can entirely 
account for a prophet’s vision by explaining how 
its constituent parts came to be available in the - 
the prophet’s mind, is as irrational as to imagine 
that the existence of St. Paul’s Cathedral would 
be accounted for by finding out whence every stone 
in it was digged. The existence of a cathedral 
implies the existence of an architect ; the existence 
of a vision implies the existence of a creative idea. 
Whence—or from whom—came the creative idea 
which out of the “ mental material’’ in Isaiah’s 
mind built up the vision of Isaiah vi—that is not a 
question for the psychologist, but for the philo- 
sophert. 

On the other hand, to endeavour to analyse the 
imagery of a prophet’s vision is no more tantamount 
to denying that God inspired the vision, than to 
olen en te CIS Se different 
stones in St. Paul’s Cathedral, is tantamount to 
denying that the cathedral was designed by Sir C. 
Wren. 

Indeed any thinkable theory of inspiration must 
admit that the art of the inspiring Spirit is limited 
by the limitations of the inspired mind. 

If a trained psychologist could have discussed 
Micaiah’s vision with him, he would probably have 
discovered whence every object in it was derived. 
Indeed it is fairly obvious that the picture of 
Yahweh, seated on a throne with the host of heaven 
standing by him on the right hand and on the left, 
was drawn from the popular theology of the day. 
Throne suggests, or is suggested by, king. The 
kind of diplomacy employed by Yahweh in the 
vision for getting rid of a displeasing vassal was 
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doubtless suggested by the diplomacy which was 
actually employed at the court of King Ahab 
himself for getting rid of Naboth. 

Probably Jezebel had employed, or had herself 
acted as, an agent provocateur in getting up the 
charge of blasphemy and treason against Naboth. 
In any case her procedure was doubtless more 
subtle than we should gather from I Kings xxi, 9, 
did we not remember that it is the practice of 
Biblical writers to analyse their characters and 
make them disclose their true motives. Like 
the spirit in Micaiah’s vision, she inspired false 
witnesses against her quarry and “fooled” him 
in some way or other. But all this, and much more 
of the same kind, will not account for the fact that 
Micaiah felt himself bound to stand fast at all 
risks in opposition to the king and to his brother 
prophets. Nor will it account for the messages 
which, however crudely, Micaiah’s vision implies— 
the message that there is a God who judges the 
powerful in accordance with their dealings with 
those who are weaker than themselves, the message 
that true inspiration can be perverted and become 
false by reason of the dishonesty of those to whom 
it comes. 

This teaching is only given at the expense of 
attributing to Yahweh the view that to tell people 
lies is a justifiable method of punishing them ; 
but if the art of the inspiring Spirit is limited by 
the limitations of the inspired mind, we may feel 
that the vision of Micaiah was the best vision that 
the inspiring Spirit could build up with the material 
available in any man’s mind in the middle of the 
ninth century B.C. 


i ee ee eee 
1 See, for instance, Isaiah xxviii, 15; Proverbsi, 10 to 12; 
Wisdom ii, 12. 


ne 
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But Micaiah’s loyalty to the truth as he saw it, 
added a new fact to history and helped to provide 
his successors with better mental material than he 
had himself possessed, to put at the disposal of the 
inspiring Spirit. 

We see, then, that to believe that God inspired 
the visions of the prophets, is not to assert that the 
prophets themselves and their circumstances had 
nothing to do with the visions. (The racial un- 4 
conscious, the special characteristics of the Hebrew |} 
language, the ideas implicit in the mythology of || 

Israel, the circumstances of the day, the character 
of the prophet himself, were all concerned in the 
production of his vision. 

Now the visions of the prophets are of various 
kinds. 

There are visions in which the prophets predict 
the future: it seems to be unlikely that psychology 
can help us much in regard to these. 

There are visions which seem to involve telepathy 
or clairvoyance—notably Ezekiel, chapters viii to 
xi; Jeremiah xxxii, 6-8; Jeremiah xi, 18 (?) ; 
Ezekiel xxiv, 2.1 Psychology may help us here, 
but only in the hands of an expert in psychical 
research. 

There are visions which seem to be entirely 
devoid of symbolism—visions in which the prophet 
actually sees the thing which is to happen or may 
happen. For instance, in Amos vii, I, Amos 
sees locusts; the locusts do not seem to be 
symbols of anything else; they stand for them- 
selves; it is by real locusts that the crops are 
threatened. In vii, 4, he sees Yahweh calling 
“to contend by fire.” In ix, 1, he sees Yahweh 


1 Cf, also I Kings xiv, 6. 
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standing by the altar and commanding the destruc- 
tion of Israel and its sanctuaries. In all these 
cases—with which we may compare Isaiah xxii, 
5-6, Jeremiah iv, 23 ff.—there seems to be little or 
nosymbolism. It does not seem that here psychology 
is likely to help us much. 

There are, however, among the visions which 
seem to be devoid of symbolism, visions which 
seem to indicate an exceptional degree of dissocia- 
tion of consciousness in the prophet—notably the 
visions of Isaiah xxi.1 Psychology may help us 
here, but only in the hands of an expert in abnormal 


psychology. 

But there are other visions which are symbolical, 
and it is perhaps in the study of these that Psych- 
ology may—at present at any rate—be most 
usefully employed. 

We will consider briefly some visions in which 
the interpretation is given with the account of the 
vision. 

On two occasions Amos states that Yahweh, 
after showing him something, asked him—‘‘ Amos, 
what seest thou ? ” [Amos vii, 8, viii, 2]. Similarly, 
Jeremiah is, in Jeremiah i, II, i, 13, xxiv, 3, asked 
by Yahweh what he sees. In every one of the 
above five cases, after the prophet has stated what 
it is that he sees, Yahweh explains the vision. 

In the case of the plumb line [Amos vii, 8], and 
the two baskets of figs [Jer. xxiv, 3], the interpreta- 
tion is fairly simple. 

The plumb line stands for a searching moral 
test. 

“Figs, when ripe, are a symbol for sweetness and 
desirability (cf. Judges ix, 11)—when bad, for 
2 eee ee aero 


1 Cf, also I Kings xiv, 6—‘‘ sent”; but prophet is stationary ! 
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something nauseating. The baskets are before the 
house of Yahweh; the vision expresses Yahweh’s 
pinion of their contents, The Temple Tacos Fast 
sed the baskets are Dette it, i.e., to the east of it— 


presumably between the Temple and Jeremiah. 
Seeing that Hebrew_is_read_irom_right_to_left, 
Jeremiah probably examines the northern basket 
(i.e., the one on is right) before he examines the 
southern basket (i.e., the one on As left). Now it is 
the first basket described which contains the good 
figs and it was by a road running northwards from 
Judah that the exiles were marched off to Baby- 
lonia. Moreover this northern basket, though it is 
on the Jeft as viewed from the Temple which Yahweh 
is going to abandon, will be on the right as viewed 
from Babylonia, whither Yahweh is going to 
accompany the exiles. Cf. Ezekiel xi, 23.1 

In the case of the basket of summer fruit and of 
the rod of almond, the interpretation depends 
both on word play and also on other forms of 
symbolism. 

Not only does gaits (“ summer fruit ’’) involve a 
word play with QgETs (“end ’’), but the very thought 
of summer fruit suggests ripeness.2, Amos is shown 
that the time is ripe and the end is coming. 

Not only does sHAQED “almond” involve a 
word play with SHOgED “ watching,’ but the very 
thought of the almond tree suggests earliness. 
Moreover the rod (as we saw in the last chapter) is 


1 It must be remembered that according to the principles of 
the Deuteronomic Reformation, which Jeremiah had sup- 
ported (Jer. xi, 1-5), the wicked ought to have been deported 
and the righteous spared. For symbolism of right and left see 
Chapter ii of this book. 

* Compare word play in Ezek. vii, 6, on gets (“end”) and 
HEQITS (“ has awakened ’’). 
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a symbol of energy. Jeremiah is shown that 
Yahweh is watching over his word to perform it— 
that Yahweh will act soon; that consequently it 
is high time for him to begin his work as a prophet ; 
and that, though like Moses he is diffident of his 
own ability, Yahweh has endowed him with power 
for his work. 

The interpretation of the vision of the boiling 
cooking pot is less simple, but, in conjunction with 
Jeremiah’s previous visions and knowledge of the 
political situation, by no means beyond the reach 
of human intelligence.? 

Let us turn to Zechariah. In Zechariah i, 8 ff., 
the prophet sees a man standing “among the 
myrtle trees that were in the bottom,’* with horses 
of different colours behind him. Zechariah asks 
for an explanation, “ and the angel who is speaking 
in‘” him “ says to5’”’ him that he will give him an 
explanation. The vision continues (or would it 
be more accurate to say that parts of it which have 
been forgotten, return to the prophet’s mind °°), 
and the symbolism becomes plain. Though the 
vision does not at first sight seem to be an encourag- 
ing one for Judah, Yahweh answers “ the angel 
who is speaking in” the prophet—it is apparently 
this angel who has prayed to Yahweh in verse 12— 
“‘ with good words, even comfortable words”’ (verse 


1 If the story which at a later date took shape in Num. xvii, 
I-11—P—was current in Jeremiah’s day, he knew also that it 
was almond blossoms which Aaron’s rod had borne. 

2Is there a word play—as there undoubtedly is in Eccles. 
vii, 6—between the two words sir—one of which means the 
- domestic cooking pot, the other a thorn (a symbol of desolation) ; 
cf. Isaiah xxxiv, 13? 

? Meaning of these words is obscure; LXX reads “ among 
the overshadowing mountains.” 

4 Ha-malakh ha-dober b. 

5 Amar el, 

6 Cf, Enoch xc, 42. 
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13). Thereupon “the angel who is speaking in” 
the prophet bids him proclaim three messages in 
the name of Yahweh, 14-15, 16, 17. 

In i, 18, the prophet lifts up his eyes and sees 
four horns. He asks for and receives an explanation 
from “‘ the angel who is speaking in ”’ him (verse 19). 
Then (verse 20) Yahweh shows him four smiths. 
He asks for and receives an explanation (presum- 
ably from “the angel who is speaking in” him) 
(verse 21). 

In ii, 1, the prophet lifts up his eyes and sees a 
man with a measuring line. He asks the man 
whither he is going. The man’s answer indicates 
that he is going to make a plan of Jerusalem with 
a view to fortifying it. The ‘‘ angel who is speaking 
in” the prophet is standing still (so LXX reads 
instead of M.T.’s “ went forth ” in verse 3)—appar- 
ently he raises no objection to the man’s action. 
But another angel? comes out to meet the “ angel 
who is speaking in” the prophet and tells this 
angel to run and stop the man from fortifying the 
city (verse 4). Hereupon follow several messages 
from Yahweh. 

In Chapter iv,? “ the angel who is speaking in” 
the prophet, ‘comes again and wakes him”’ (or 
perhaps “‘ wakes him again’’) “as a man that is 
wakened out of his sleep.” He ‘‘says to” the 
prophet, ‘“ What seest thou?’ The prophet 
describes the vision of the candlestick with two 
olive trees by it and asks for an explanation. 
“The angel who is speaking in” him, after asking 
him whether he does not in fact know the meaning 


« 


1 Does this mean that in this case 
best? 

2 Chapter I]I—vision of Joshua and the Satan—does not 
seem to contain anything relating to our present subject. 


“second thoughts were 
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of the vision, gives him a message from Yahweh 
for Zerubbabel (verses 6-7)—or perhaps two mes- 
sages (see verses 8-10). Then the prophet resumes 
his colloquy with ‘‘ the angel who is speaking in ’’? 
him and receives an explanation of the vision. 

In v, 1-4, the prophet has a vision of a flying 
roll. There is again a colloquy between the prophet 
and “the angel who is speaking in” him,! and 
the vision is explained and a message from Yahweh 
given to the prophet. 

Then (verse 5) the “ angel who is speaking in” 
the prophet comes forth and tells him to lift up his 
eyes and see what it is which is coming forth.? 
Then follows the account of a vision of an ephah 

“4 measure like a barrel holding about seven 
gallons ’—Woods_ and Powell—in loco) with a 
woman sitting in it. 

In this vision “the angel who is speaking in ie 
the prophet himself plays an energetic part ; for 
it is apparently he who thrusts the woman back 
into the ephah and closes it with a heavy lid (verse 8). 
But this angel also, as before, explains the vision 
to the prophet. 

In Chapter vi, 1-8, the prophet has a vision of 
four chariots. Here again the “ angel who is speak- 
‘ing in” him explains the vision. It is also appar- 
ently this angel who speaks, evidently in the name 
of Yahweh, both to the charioteers (verse 7) and 
to the prophet (verse 8). 
ae 8 


1The title is not actually mentioned in iv, 11-14, or v,1—4, 
but the third person clearly refers to him (see iv, 4,5; V. 5): 

2 Note that vaTsa, “to go forth” or “to come forth” is 
used in ii, 3, V, 3, 4, 5 bis, 6, 9, yi 195510 tL) 7 Ors (in M.T. of 
ii,3, it is used twice though only once in LXX). Does the word 
sometimes indicate the changing of one dream figure into another ? 
Cf. use of ALAH—‘‘ to come up »”__in Gen. xl, 10; xli, 2, 3, 5, 18, 
19, 22, and nephaq (Aramaic) —yatsa (Hebrew) in Dan. v, 5- 


E 
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It will be observed that in all these visions the 
chief function of ‘‘ the angel who is speaking in” 
the prophet is (a) to interpret the vision, (5) to 
give Yahweh’s message to the prophet. 

Now it is clear that Amos and Jeremiah con- 
sidered that it was Yahweh who both made them 
see the visions we have discussed, and also “ told ”’ 
them the interpretations; and that Zechariah, 
living after the days of Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah 
and thus possessing a larger view of Yahweh's 
transcendence, considered that, while in i, 20, at 
any rate, it was Yahweh who made him see the 
visions, it was “‘ the angel who was speaking in”’ 
him, who “‘ told”’ him the interpretations.? 

But all three prophets seem to agree in postulat- 
ing two special revelations in each case; the first 
revelation being the vision itself, the second the 
interpretation of it. 

But we have seen that, given the visions and 
the knowledge of local conditions, the interpreta- 
tions are not beyond the power of the human 
intellect. So the question must suggest itself— 
“What need of two special revelations when one 
would have sufficed ? ” 

Now everyone who has written much, is aware 
that he may wrestle with his subject for a long time 
without making progress, and then suddenly sit 
down and write sentence after sentence without 
hesitation, without conscious effort, at the dictation 
of a voice within him which he can almost hear. 


1 Note that in ii, 3-4, there appear to be two angels con- 
cerned in the interpretation. The first seems to approve of 
Zerubbabel’s action, the second forbids it. (‘‘ Second thoughts ” 
are sometimes better than “‘ first thoughts.’’) 

4 The angel intermediary appears in Ezekiel’s vision of xl to 
xlviii, See xl, 3; xliii, 6; xlvii, 3, 6. For angel speaking to a 
prophet compare Judges v, 23 (Song of Deborah) and II Kings 
i, 3, etc. (Account of Elijah.) 
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Again, a speaker may begin his speech in a halting 
manner, reading his notes; and then suddenly 
he has dropped his notes and is speaking fluently, 
without conscious effort, words which pour into 
his mind at the dictation of a voice within him ; 
he feels that a power not his own has taken pos- 
session of him and is using him as a mouthpiece to 
express clearly ideas which he has never previously 
formulated. 

Now at one time such speakers as these were apt 
to be regarded as persons inspired by God or by 
the devil. To-day we regard them as. persons 
furnishing ‘‘ evidence of subconscious operations 
producing results similar to those of normal think- 
ing,’ and psychologists are “‘ insisting on the large 
proportion of subconscious mental activity which 
is involved in our everyday thinking. Whoever 
has made on the spur of the moment a witty remark 
will probably be prepared on reflection to acknow- 
ledge that the words sprang to his lips without any 
deliberate search for them, and that the mental 
process, the assimilation of two seemingly unlike 
things, or relations, or what not, accomplished 
itself in secret, the result only coming to conscious- 
ness as the words issued from his lips; and he may 
subsequently have found, somewhat to his surprise, 
that there was more in his remark than he at first 
realised.’’? 

It must have occurred to everyone to have 
endeavoured to remember a name or an address 
and to have failed—to have turned to other things 
and then suddenly, while busy with these other 





1 Psychology, McDougall, Chapter VII. 

2 Psychology, McDougall, Chapter VII. The phenomena 
are admirably illustrated by zopHaR and ELIHU in Job xx, 3; 
xxxij, 18 to 20. 
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things, to have heard the name or address uttered, 
as it were, by somebody else’s voice, in his mind. 

Now modern psychology has demonstrated that 
the cases of the writer, the speaker, the jester and 
the man who suddenly hears the forgotten word 
dictated into his mind, are all alike cases which 
exhibit the power of subconscious thinking. But 
it seems to be improbable that these phenomena 
were classed together until recent times. 

Let us turn then to Amos’ vision of the basket 
of summer fruit (gaits). Let us suppose that 
Amos had been thinking consciously of the evil 
condition of northern Israel and praying about it— 
that he then had a vision in which he saw a 
basket of summer fruit (QaArTs), and that the 
question—‘‘ Amos, what seest thou ? ’’—was part 
of the vision or sounded in his mind as he awoke ; 
that he was convinced that this vision had been 
shewn him by Yahweh and that Yahweh was 
calling upon him to interpret it; that the words— 
“ Amos, what seest thou?’”’—kept recurring to 
his mind again and again; that he thought? and 
prayed about the matter; and that at last he 
suddenly heard dictated into his mind the words— 
“ QaITs (summer fruit)—QeTs (the end) is come 
upon my people Israel.” To what then would 
Amos attribute the inner voice? Though, as we 
shall see, the prophets were well aware of the 
existence and subtlety of that unknown x which we 
to-day call the unconscious mind, they were not 
scientific psychologists—they did not classify their 
data? Amos, then, having attributed the vision 
to Yahweh, would naturally also attribute to 


1 Cf. Acts x, 19, where vision seen in ‘“‘ ecstasy’ is explained in 
‘‘ waking state.” 
2 Cf. Prov. xvi, I. - 
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Yahweh the inner voice which he heard in his 
mind dictating to him the interpretation’ of the 
vision and the message for the people. He would 
be no less certain that the voice which he heard in 
his mind, dictating into his mind the interpretation 
of the vision and the message for the people, was 
the voice of Yahweh, than that it was Yahweh 
who had shown him the vision and asked him— 
** Amos, what seest thou ? ”’ 

In other words, if Amos could regard a voice 
heard in a vision as the voice of Yahweh, he could 
equally well regard as the voice of Yahweh the 
voice which suddenly dictated into his mind the 
product of a period of subconscious thinking about 
the vision.? 

Similarly, the explanations of Amos’ vision of the 
plumb-line, of Jeremiah’s visions of the almond’ 
tree, cooking-pot and baskets of figs, and of some 
of Zechariah’s visions may have come to these 
prophets as a result of a period of subconscious 
thinking. 

But this subconscious thinking may well have 
been influenced by conscious thinking and prayer. 
For—to quote McDougall again—‘‘ the subconscious 
activity usually expresses the influence of some 


1 We know from the Joseph stories the kind of interpreta- 
tion of dreams which was current in the age of Amos. We may 
summarise the information which may be gleaned from Gen. 
xxxvii, I to 11; xl, 5 to 23; and xii, 1 to 40, as follows :— 

(a) Dreams are from God, xli, 16, 25, 28, 32; cf. xlv, 5, 7, 8. 

(b) Interpretations belong to God in xl, 8; xli, 38 to 39; 
but in xxxvii, 8, 10, apparently to men. 

(c) Symbolism is employed ; Joseph’s relations are sym- 
bolised by sheaves or heavenly bodies; days by vine branches 
or baskets of bread ; years by cows or ears of corn. 

(d) Dreams of the same night deal with the same subject, and 
two dreams on the same subject confirm its importance, xii, 


5, 21, 25, 32. 
2 Cf, Isaiah v, 9, xxii, 14; II Sam. xxiii, 2; Enoch xci, 1. 
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conscious volition or conation. The problem 
which is solved during sleep is usually one with 
which the sleeper has striven while awake. Even 
the sudden outburst of wit implies a conative atti- 
tude. The sudden formulation of a great scientific 
hypothesis is preceded by much thinking directed 
to the problem. The compositions of the musician 
or the poet express his will to compose, often his 
explicit intention at the moment, but in any case 
a general attitude of his will.” 

It would seem then that it is at any rate a tenable 
hypothesis that once a man like Amos had heaid in 
a vision a voice which he attributed to Yahweh, he 
also attributed to Yahweh the voice which suddenly 
dictated into his mind the result of subconscious 
thinking about his prophetic work. But to say 
this is not to imply that the subconscious thinking 
was not influenced by conscious thinking and 
prayer; nor does it explain whence came the 
original message—whence, or from whom, came the 
idea which expressed itself in the vision and in the 
message dictated. 

If this be the case, we are led to the conclusion 
that it was indeed through an “ abnormal ”’ psychical 
experience that a man like Amos first dared to 
preface his preaching by the words—‘ Thus has 
Yahweh said,’ but that his subsequent use of 
these words prefaced, not always words heard by 
the mind’s ear in what we should callan ‘‘ abnormal ”’ 
manner, but sometimes at any rate words dictated 
into the mind’s ear in a manner which is regarded 
as quite “‘normal’’ by modern psychologists. 

It must, moreover, be remembered that the true 
prophets were not the only prophets who had 


1 Psychology can say nothing against Mark xiii, 11; Acts 
iv, 8. 
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“‘abnormal’”’ psychical experiences. The false 
prophets also dreamed dreams and saw visions.* 
The presence of psychical abnormality was not the 
criterion by which the true prophet could be distin- 
guished from the false prophet ; it seems rather to 
have been the one point of resemblance between 
them. 

We shall find that Jeremiah and Ezekiel were 
quite well aware that the false prophets had experi- 
ences psychologically similar to their own, and that 
to them the proof that a prophet was genuinely 
inspired by Yahweh, lay, not in the manner in 
which he “ heard” or ‘‘ saw” his message, but in 
the content of the message itself. 

None the less we have seen that the great prophets 
possessed a peculiat psychical endowment which 
other equally loyal servants of Yahweh, such as 
Josiah and Nehemiah, did not possess. Their 
ability to perform their work depended, not only 
on their loyalty and devotion to their God, but 
also on their possession of this psychical endowment 
or genius for “ seeing ” endo-psychic experiences in 
a manner in which “normal” people could not 
“see” them. That this genius was capable of 
perversion is evident from the fact that the majority 
of the men who possessed it became what later 
generations described as “false” prophets. But 
the very fact that we can speak of ‘‘ false ’’ prophets, 
seems to imply the existence of “ true” prophets ; 
and to say that genius can be perverted, seems to 
imply that, when it is properly directed, it is likely 
to hit the mark. 

The fact that men had peculiar powers of “ see- 
ing” in a manner in which other men could not 


1 See Jer. xiv, 14; xxiii, 16; Ezek. xii, 24; xiii, 16 where 
CHAZON is used as in Ezek. xii, 22, 23, 27. 
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“ see,”’ does not in itself encourage us to believe 
that what they “saw” was really there. But the 
content of the message of the great prophets dis- 
arms the suspicion with which nowadays we neces- 
sarily regard anything which reaches us bugil” 
uncanny or abnormal channels. 

Indeed, having regard to what McDougall says 
about the limitations of the cinematographic method 
of analysing mental processes, and to the fact that 
this is the method necessarily employed by the 
normal man in remembering and recording his 
experiences, it seems to be inherently probable 
that anyone who could gain a clearer view than his 
fellows of the significance of his experience as a 
whole, would appear to them to be abnormal—just as 
in Book VII of Plato’s Republic the man who had 
“walked with open eyes towards the light,” ap- 
peared abnormal to the cave dwellers who had never 
faced it. 

Indeed the psychical abnormality of the great 
prophets may be ranked with the remarkable 
tools they used to think with, that is to say with 
the language and mythology of their race, as an 
essential part of their equipment for the task of 
grasping and proclaiming the significance of their 
experience as a whole. 


NOTE A 


Some confusion is probably caused in the considera- 
tion of the prophetic inspiration by a want of agreement 
among the various writers as to what constitutes 
ecstasy. A study of the passages referred to under 
ECSTASY in the index of Peake’s One Volume Bible 
Commentary shows the desirability and at the same time 
the difficulty of bearing in mind McDougall’s statement 
that—‘‘ The acquisition of familiarity with the current 
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descriptive terms and the classification of the things 
denoted by these terms must be the student's first step 
in taking up any science.” For instance, page 420 
speaks of ‘‘ the excitement and ecstasy ” of “ Song of 
Songs,” ii, 5—but page 703 of “the radiant ecstasy 
of conviction,” while page 859 describes the prayer of 
Galatians iv, 6, as “ ecstatic.” Page 844 speaks of both 
(a) prophecy and also (0) “ speaking with tongues ”’ 
as “ two types of ecstatic speech ” ; but of the prophets 
it is stated on page 647 that “‘ apparently they spoke 
sometimes in an ecstasy. Yet the individual conscious- 
ness seems not to have been in abeyance nor the prophet 
to have lost the power of self-control,’’—and on page 648, 
“The prophet’s utterance . . . while it may have been 
excited and above his normal level, was yet intelligible 
to the prophet and to his hearers. . . . It is also clear 
that he retained his power of self-control.” 

Now it seems that on pages 703, 859, 844, 647, 648, 
of Peake’s Commentary the word “ecstasy ’’ does not 
mean the same thing as it does on page 278, where it 
is stated that Saul “caught the contagion of their 
(i.e., the prophets’) ecstasy and prophesied ’”’—or on 
page 167 where it is said that ‘‘ prophesying in the days 
of Samuel assumed strange ecstatic forms.” 

Different writers in Peake’s Commentary seem to use 
the word in different senses. 

In The People and the Book (page 372) Wheeler 
Robinson points out that the term ‘* ecstatic ”’ is “ not 
very appropriate’? to use in connection with the 
Hebrew Prophets “since it is drawn from a different 
psychology, that of the Greeks.” 


NOTE B 


Porter, in The Messages of the Apocalyptical Writers, 
discusses admirably the visions of the Apocalypses. 
‘The visions described in the apocalypses,’’—he says on 
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page 40,—‘‘ are beyond doubt in the majority of cases 
not real visions at all, but literary fictions. Yet in 
some cases it is quite possible that actual trance experi- 
ences are described. We are beginning to understand 
the power of suggestion and expectation over the human 
mind. It would not be strange if members of a circle 
of writers who valued ecstatic states above everything 
else, and regarded them as the only proper form of 
prophetic inspiration, should strive by all known 
means, by fasting and meditation and solitude, to gain 
such experiences, and should sometimes succeed. So 
we may agree with Gunkel that the first three or four 
visions in Second Esdras (see II Esdras ii, I to 3; 
v, 14 to 15, 20 to 22; vi, 35 to 37; ix, 25 to 28) may 
have been truly visionary experiences. The same 
impression of reality is made in the Book of Daniel 
(see Dan. vii, 28 ; vili, 15 to19, 27; x,2to1I,15to19).” 
But on page 150 Porter says that “‘ the pseudepigraphic 
character ’’ of the vision of Daniel x to xii “‘ cannot be 
questioned, and the conscious art with which this 
strange literary device is here carried through it is 
impossible to deny.” 

Literary composition is clearly indicated when a 
description of a vision is given and followed by an 
interpretation which does not refer to all the details 
given in the description. The symbolical details 
given in the account of a true vision would all be signifi- 
cant and a true interpretation would deal with them 
all and, as the New Psychologists say, “‘ click.”” Much 
of the material of the visions recorded in Apocalypses 
was clearly traditional material (see Porter, page 127). 


CHAPTER IV 


TRUE AND FALSE PROPHETS 


ODERN Psychology gives us much help 
in making the history of the prophetic 
movement intelligible to ourselves. It 
has long been a commonplace among students of 
the Old Testament that the early Israelites ascribed 
to the direct interference of their God all occurrences 
in the outer world which seemed abnormal to them. 
Famine, epidemic, eclipse, earthquake, and the 
like were all ascribed to the anger of Yahweh. 
This primitive theology and this primitive science 
of the early Israelites are easily intelligible to us 
and can be paralleled by familiar instances in the 
primitive theology and science of other nations ; 
there are indeed survivals of them to be found in 
the thinking of many fairly educated people to-day. 
But perhaps it has hardly been adequately 
realised till recently that the same primitive theology 
and science which governed the early Israelite’s 
thinking when he considered the abnormalities of 
external nature, also governed his thinking when 
he considered the abnormalities of the human mind. 
Psychological abnormality—like abnormality in 
the outer world—was ascribed to the direct action 
of Yahweh. Modern Psychology has helped us to 
see why this was the case. However and wherever 
early prophecy began, it is clear that the early 
- prophets were liable to experience what we to-day 
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should call violent outbursts of the unconscious 
mind. Anyone who reads a book like Hart’s The 
Psychology of Insanity, will readily understand why 
they attributed all such experiences to the invasion 
of a personality other than their own. 

And just as the abnormal catastrophe in the 
external world was attributed to the direct action 
of Yahweh, so also was the abnormal outburst of 
the prophet’s unconscious mind. In the days of the 
early prophets no distinction could be drawn 
between what we call the genuine inspiration of 
God, and what we call the mere outbursts of the 
unconscious mind. The hall-mark of inspiration 
was to the prophet himself the intensity of his 
conviction, to his hearers the intensity of his 
psychical abnormality. 

Once we have grasped the limitations of early 
Israelite Psychology, the limitations of early Israelite 
Theology and Ethics become readily intelligible. 

The prophets were regarded as men inspired by 
Yahweh and all their oracles were attributed to 
Yahweh. Did the prophet denounce injustice ? 
It was Yahweh who had sent him [II Sam. xii, 1]. 
Did the prophet demand the massacre of the 
enemies’ babies? It was Yahweh who had spoken 
to him {I Sam. xv, 2-3]. Did the prophet offer the 
king a choice between famine, unsuccessful war and 
pestilence as a punishment for the breach of a 
primitive taboo? It was Yahweh whose word had 
come to him [II Sam. xxiv, 11-13]. Did the prophet 
direct the offering of sacrifice as a means of pacifying 
Yahweh’s anger? It was Yahweh who had ‘‘ com- 
manded ”’ him [II Sam. xxiv, 18-19, 25]. 

The demands made in the name of Yahweh and 
consequently the traits in the character attributed 
to him, were often, to our thinking, mutually 
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incompatible. Our reason will not allow us to 
attribute to the same God a character which at one 
and the same time delights in justice, in the main- 
tenance of irrational taboos, and in the massacre 
of babies. But as long as what we may call the 
Psychology of inspiration was in the confusion in 
which we find it in JE—as long as the hall-mark of 
inspiration was psychical abnormality—the Theology 
and Ethics of the Yahweh religion could not but be 
a mass of inconsistency. The Psychology of inspira- 
tion had to be cleared up before the Theology and 
Ethics could become consistent. 
Moreover, whatever may have been the origin 
of early prophecy, we find in the book of Samuel 
that the activity of the early prophets was closely 
connected with the sacrificial system. It was in the 
sanctuary at Shiloh that Samuel received his call 
to become a prophet, and his first message related 
to abuses in connection with the offering of sacri- 
fice [I Sam. iii, cf. ii, 12-17, 22-26]. It was with 
sacrifice that he initiated his campaign against the 
Philistines [vii, 9-10]. It was in connection with a 
sacrifice at a high place that he anointed Saul as 
king, and at a sacrificial meal that he anointed 
David to succeed Saul [ix, 19, cf. 12-13, 23-25, 
xvi, 5, I1]. According to xiii, 8-14, cf. x, 8, it was 
in connection with the question as to whether the 
king or the prophet should take precedence in the 
offering of sacrifice, that he quarrelled with Saul.’ 
Moreover, it was from a high place that the band 





1 Cf. I Sam. xv, 33. It is true that in this chapter—verse 22 
—Samuel declares that to obey is better than sacrifice, but he 
does not say that sacrifice is unnecessary. Contrast Hosea 
vi, 6—“‘ I desire kindness and not sacrifice ; and the knowledge 
of God and not burnt offerings.” (Where R.V.’s rendering 
‘more than burnt offerings’”’ is wrong: see Gesenius-Kautzsch 
Hebrew Grammar para 119 (w).) 
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of prophets, mentioned in x, 5, I0, was coming down 
in prophetic frenzy when Saul met them and 
prophesied for the first time. 

Again, it was at ‘‘.the saying of Gad,” the prophet, 
“as Yahweh commanded,” that David erected an 
altar and offered sacrifice as a means of staying an 
epidemic [II Sam. xxiv, 18, 19, 25]. 

Turning to JE’s story of Balaam, we find that 
Balaam partook of a sacrificial meal on the eve of 
the day on which he unsuccessfully attempted to 
curse Israel [Num. xxii, 40], and that on the day 
itself he offered sacrifices, or caused them to be 
offered, as a preliminary to “‘ecstasy.”’ [See (a) Num. 
xxi, 41 to xxili; 6; — (b) Xx, 24—"7 7 {e) soe, 
29-30: in (a) Balaam himself sacrifices.} With 
the story of Balaam we may compare JE’s story 
of Isaac’s blessing of Jacob. Here the taste and 
smell of the pseudo-game—the flesh was really 
that of the domestic goat, an animal suitable for 
sacrifice—are the prelude to Isaac’s ‘‘ inspired ”’ 
and irrevocable utterance [Gen. xxvii, 7, 25-27]. 

Turning to the book of Kings, we find that 
Solomon’s dream in I Kings iii, 4-15, occurred at 
Gibeon, which was the “ great high place.’”’ Elijah 
challenged Ahab to decide between Yahweh and 
Melkarth by an experiment devised with the object 
of proving which God could answer by fire on the 
altar [I Kings xvili, 23-24]. In the days of Elijah 
and Elisha there was a company of prophets at 
Bethel which was one of the chief sanctuaries of 
Yahweh [II Kings ii, 3; cf. I Kings xii, 29, xiii, 11]. 

In later times Hosea and Isaiah connected the 
prophets who opposed them, with the priests— 
that is to say, with the sacrificial system [Hosea 
iv, 5, Isaiah xxviii, 7]. Indeed, Jeremiah’s most 
bitter opponents seem to have been the prophets 
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and the priests working in combination—the pro- 
phets and the priests of whom he said—‘ The 
prophets prophesy falsely, and the priests bear rule 
by their means ”’ [Jer. v, 31, xxvi, 7, II, 16]. 

There would seem then to be some ground for 
supposing that the oracles of the early prophets 
were sometimes connected with the partaking of a 
sacrificial meal. At any rate early prophecy was 
closely connected with high places and the sacrificial 
system. 

Now sacrifices are tied to localities. Just as in 
later times the occurrence of a miracle or the 
appearance of a saint in a vision are necessary in 
order to make a place an efficacious goal for a 
pilgrimage; so the high places were no doubt 
connected in men’s minds with traditional theo- 
phanies.* According to David,? Yahweh could 
only be worshipped in the land of Israel. At a later 
date Naaman? feels that he can indeed be wor- 
shipped at Damascus, but only on an altar com- 
posed of Israelite soil. The sacrificial system as it 
was understood in the days of Amos, in effect tied 
men’s thoughts of Yahweh to the land of Israel and 
was consequently incompatible with monotheism. 
And with this sacrificial system the prophets from 
the time of Samuel up to the time of the appearance 
of Amos were closely connected. 

Now we might sum up under the following heads 
the things which, according to the early prophets, 
Yahweh demanded of his worshippers : 

(a) Justice and honesty. 

(b) Massacre of enemies and apostates. 

(c) Sacrifice. 


1 For Bethel; see Gen. xxviii, 1-19; I Kings xii, 29. 
2 J Sam. xxvi, 19. 
3 II Kings v, 17. 
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(d) The maintenance of time-honoured taboos. 

It is impossible for us to-day consciously to think 
of a God who delights in such mutually incompat- 
ible things as these; to connect them together is 
utterly contrary to reason. But the Israelites of 
the age of Amos—like a good many people in later 
times—were less guided by reason than by the 
association of ideas in their own minds. 

Now it is the magician and the child who deal 
with the real world, not on the principle of cause 
and effect, but on the analogy of the association of 
ideas in their own minds. As Freud says, the 
principle which controls magic is Omnipotence of 
thought. Any action which is associated in the mind 
with a desired result, may—to the child and to the 
magiclan—produce this result. If one wants any- 
thing very much, it ought, on the childish principle 
of the omnipotence of thought, to be possible to 
secure it by adopting any procedure which is 
closely associated with it in one’s mind. Nor is 
any clear distinction recognised between ‘“‘ post 
hoc”’ and “‘ propter hoc.” A “sin”? must some- 
times have been followed by a drought and the 
offering of special sacrifices by the cessation of the 
drought. If one goes on increasing one’s sacrifices 
long enough, one will secure rain; for rain always 
comes, sooner or later. Therefore “sin’’ is the 
cause of drought and special sacrifices wipe out 
sin’ 

But seeing that (according to the Book of Samuel) 
Yahweh wants the massacre of enemies and the 
maintenance of time-honoured taboos no less than 
he wants honesty, a “‘ sin’’ may be either moral or 
ritual. It is as much a sin to spare the enemies’ 
babies or to hold a census as to commit adultery 
with a woman and to murder her husband, Indeed, 
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if the compilers of Samuel judged offences, as they 
doubtless did, by the number of casualties entailed 
by their commission,’ the holding of a census must 
have been in their opinion a far more heinous offence 
than adultery and murder [Cf. II Sam. xii, 14 and 
xxiv, 15]. 

Sin was primarily a mistake—[Chata=to err, 
miss the mark]. It was thus possible to “sin” 
quite unwillingly—see Leviticus iv, 2, 22, 27, v, 15; 
Numbers xv, 27, 28, all P. This is well brought out 
in Obadiah’s conversation with Elijah in I Kings 
xviii, 9. Obadiah can find nothing in his conscience 
to merit special punishment ; he has feared Yahweh 
from his youth (verse 12) ; he has indeed protected 
Yahweh’s prophets against Jezebel (verse 13). Why 
then should he be selected for the unenviable task 
of telling Ahab that Elijah has appeared? He 
must have had the misfortune unintentionally to 
offend Yahweh or his prophet in some quite un- 
known way. ‘“‘ Wherein have I sinned (chata) ’’— 
he asks—‘‘ that thou wouldest deliver thy servant 
into the hand of Ahab? ” 

The conception of sin had to conform to the 
conception of Yahweh, and the conception of 
Yahweh to the demands made in his name by his 
prophets. As long as psychical abnormality was 
regarded as the hall-mark of inspiration, religion 
and magic could not be distinguished from one 
another in Israel. 

We may perhaps best begin to appreciate the 
importance of Amos in the history of the world, if 


1 A comparison of (a) II Sam. xii, 13, and (b) II Sam. xxiv, 
10, 17 is interesting. Chata is used in both (a) and (b). There 


seems to be a note of surprise in (a). : é 
For ‘‘sin’’ see Gen. xx, 6, 9, Motive has nothing (or little) 


to do with it ! 
F 
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we remind ourselves that over two millennia before — 
the dawn of modern science, two centuries before 
the age of Confucius and Buddha, a century before 
the rise of the Greek nature philosophers, this 
shepherd of Judah—perhaps the first fearless thinker 
in history, the first man really to face the problems 
of life without repression—utterly dismissed magic 
from his view of the universe, dismissed it so re- 
morselessly indeed that even to-day not a few good 
people feel him to be rather a dangerous and 
revolutionary character. 

So modern, indeed, is Amos that in reading him 
we have to remind ourselves that he was ignorant 
of the results of modern science. He knew nothing 
about the astronomical reasons for eclipses or the 
geological reasons for earthquakes. The causes of 
these phenomena were hidden from the knowledge 
of his time and country ; they belonged to that vast 
ocean of the inexplicable, the high-water mark of 
which has receded considerably—at any rate from 
the point of view of the observer on the beach— 
since the days of Amos. Like all the other inhabi- 
tants of Israel and Judah, Amos ascribed these 
phenomena to the direct intervention of Yahweh. 
He was not troubled by the thought of the chaos 
to which the solar system would be reduced, were 
the special sins of the chosen people to be followed 
by special eclipses, or of the instability from which 
the earth’s crust would suffer, were exceptional 
sins to be punished by exceptional earthquakes. 
It was not in the knowledge of astronomy and 
geology that Amos excelled his contemporaries 
[Amos viii, 9; iv, IZ; viii, 8]. Like everyone else 
in Israel and Judah, he ascribed the eclipse of 
763 B.C. to the anger of Yahweh. Indeed, he per- 
haps considered that, unless Israel repented, this 
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eclipse would be repeated—repeated, that is to say, 
with this modification, that on the day of Yahweh 
the eclipse would be permanent and the sun would 
not be restored [Amos v, 20; viii, 9]. But whereas 
his contemporaries held quite vague views as to the 
nature of the sin which had aroused Yahweh’s 
anger, and advocated magical means such as 
sacrifice for expiating it, Amos was quite clear that 
the only sin which could arouse Yahweh’s anger 
was rebellion! against the moral ideal which Yahweh 


had revealed—in some degree to all nations [Amos ~— 


iv, 13], but in a pre-eminent degree to Israel [Amos 
iii, 2], and that the remedy for moral evil is not a 
magical, but a moral remedy. Yahweh says— 
‘“‘T hate, I despise your feasts, and I will take no 
delight in your solemn assemblies. . . . Take thou 
away from me the voice of thy songs; for I will 
not hear the melody of thy viols. But let judgement 
[Heb-mishpat] roll down as waters, and righteous- 
ness as an ever flowing stream ”’ [Amos v, 21-24]. 
To Amos, as to his contemporaries, natural 
calamities were punishments for sins. And punish- 
ment must follow closely on the sin which provokes 
it [Amos viii, 2; cf. vii, 11, for impression made on 
hearers]. Not for long could Yahweh bear to let 
the sun rise on the evil or send rain on the unjust. 
Some ‘‘ tower of Siloam’”’ must fall on sinners 
without delay. Indeed Amos’ view of the inter- 
dependence of the realms of nature and of history 
is far too simple to fit the facts we know to-day. 
Had he lived in the light of modern science, he would 


we eS Se 

1 In Amosi, 3, 6, 9, 11, 13; ii, 1, 4,6, word translated ‘‘ trans- 
gressions”’ in R.V. is from root PpasHA=to rebel. See note 
below on page 81. Amos means that the nations, by rejecting 
Yahweh’s moral ideal, have rebelled against Yahweh who, is 
the king of all nations. 
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have had to restate much of his message. But his 
message would have been essentially the same 
message. There is a harmony between the moral 
and the natural, because they are both based, not 
on magic but on principle. Yahweh is behind both 
and controls both. And, whether he controls them 
through natural law or through catastrophic inter- 
vention,! he controls them, not by caprice which 
may be cajoled by magic but makes no appeal to 
man’s reason or conscience, but by principle which, 
while quite uninfluenced by magic, challenges the 
appreciation and co-operation of man’s reason and 
conscience [Amos Iii, 8; iv, 13]. 

Chapter iii, 3-8, shows that Amos, though 
ignorant of the gains of modern science, had a 
genuinely observant, inductive, scientific mind. 
What we call ‘nature’ is quite unaffected by 
magic. Nothing in what we call the realm of 
nature? happens without an adequate cause, and, 
given the adequate cause, the effect follows inevit- 
ably. Similarly, nothing can be accomplished by 
magic in what we call the realm of morals or history. 
Conduct produces, not whatever effect one would 
like to anticipate, but its one logical and inevitable 
effect. Indeed, the moral is to Amos every whit 
as significant as the natural. One can no more 
escape from the moral ideal or alter it at one’s 
taste than one can escape from the law of gravity. 

“Do you expect horses to gallop up a precipice, 
or would you drive an ox-plough over the sea ? 


1To Amos the very “ interferences’’ of Yahweh are due, 
not to whim, but to principle. 

2 Amos could not divide the universe into two because he 
could not divide himself into two. And he could not divide 
himself into two because he could not keep Yahweh’s demands 
out of any part of his life—they referred to his instincts as 
much as to his intellect, 
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Quite as reasonable is your turning Justice into 
bitterness”’ [Amos vi, 12—T. H. Robinson’s 
translation in Books of Old Testament in colloquial 
speech. National Adult School- Union]. 

Now we have seen that, whatever may have been 
the origin of prophecy, the early prophets were 
connected with the sacrificial system. But Amos 
was a shepherd, tending his sheep on the edge of the 
terrible desert of the Dead Sea. There he was in 
touch with reality—reality remorseless and in- 
escapable—the remorseless and inescapable reality 
of nature, and the remorseless and inescapable 
reality of the moral ideal. But when Amos visited 
the towns of Northern Israel to sell his wool, and 
came into contact with the popular religion of the 
day, he saw that this religion was quite out of 
touch with reality. 

Primitive taboos cannot restrict the processes of 
nature in the desert, nor can magic forward them. 
Nature has no favourites, and cause and effect are 
in logical relationship with one another. Why then 
should men think that sabbatarianism can com- 
pensate for sharp practice in business [Amos viii,15], 
or sacrifices for the repression of moral aspirations? 
With what could special privilege be logically 
associated but with enhanced responsibility [Amos 
iii, 12]? — 

In the wilderness Amos had faced facts; but 
that was just what the Northern Israelites would 
not do [v, ro]. In vain was Yahweh speaking to 
them through eclipse, earthquake, drought [iv, 7-8]. 
They refused to face facts. They would not return 
to Yahweh [iv, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11]. They continued to 
Rn 8 ee ee 


1 The desert seems to have had the same sort of effect on the 
prophets as the “horrors” of biology on the student of modern 
science. 
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repress the thought of consequences [vi, 3; ix, Io]. 
The oracles of the prophets were encouraging this 
easy optimism [cf. II Kings xiv, 25] by proclaiming 
that there would be a great day of Yahweh [Amos 
v, 18] on which Israel would defeat all its enemies. 
But to Amos it was utterly unreasonable—with 
social conditions as they were—to look for a day of 
prosperity. If principle held good in what we call 
the “moral” realm as it did in what we call the 
“natural,” then the day of Yahweh could be 
nothing but one of utter disaster. 

Therefore the popular prophets—in spite of their 
psychical abnormality, in spite of their conviction 
that they are really inspired by Yahweh—are out 
of touch with reality. They are not inspired by 
Yahweh at all. 

Their teaching is false and Amos denies them the 
name of prophet. Yahweh raised up prophets, he 
says, but the popular demand for popular preaching 
has muzzled them ([i, 11-12]. Soon the very 
phenomena of prophecy will cease‘—men will run 
to and fro to seek the word of Yahweh, and will not 
find it [Amos viii, II-12]. 

Amos refused to associate himself with the popular 
prophets, though he speaks of his preaching as 
prophesying—‘‘ I am not a prophet, neither am I 
one of the sons of the prophets, but I am a shepherd, 
and a dresser of sycamore trees: and Yahweh took 
me from following the flock, and Yahweh said unto 
me, Go, prophesy to my people Israel ”’ [vii, 10-17]. 
/ Now, as we have seen, according to the teaching 
of Amos’ predecessors, Yahweh demanded :— 

(a) Justice and honesty. 

(b) Massacre of enemies and apostates. 


1 Ezekiel sees far more deeply than Amos in this matter. 
See below. 
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(c) Sacrifice. 

(d) The maintenance of time-honoured taboos. 

Amos, by breaking with the popular prophets, 
simply wipes out the second, third and fourth of 
these things and declares that the one and only 
thing Yahweh demands is justice. ‘‘ Hate the evil, 
and love the good, and establish justice? in the 
gates [v, 15]. Now the elders met in the gates; so 
justice in the gates includes justice in law. The 
market-place was in the gates; so justice in the 
gates includes honesty in business. To the market- 
place men go to hire labourers for their vineyards ; 
so justice in the gates includes fairness between 
employer and employed. 

Amos thus sums up in a sentence the essential 
principle of all social reforms that have ever been 
thought of, or can be thought of, and declares that 
this principle is the ritual with which Yahweh 
desires to be worshipped. 

But to Amos justice is not merely “ conventional 
morality ” or conformity to the existing law of the 
land—it is not merely conformity to the will of the 
majority—nor is it conformity to an ideal selected 
by a man according to his personal taste—it is 
rather loyalty to the moral ideal of Yahweh—an 
ideal as independent of a man’s personal taste as 
eclipse or earthquake are independent of his volition 
—an ideal which can no more be disobeyed with 
impunity than can what we call the law of gravity 
way rat. 

But if Yahweh demands of his worshippers 
justice and nothing else, then Yahweh is not limited 
to the land of Israel. He can be worshipped in all 
lands. Damascus, Gaza, Tyre, Ammon and Edom, 


SS) See ee ae eee 
1 R.V. translates by “ judgment.’”’ The word is Mishpat= 
justice, honesty, righteousness. 
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are not altogether strangers to his demands; for 
had they known nothing of them they could not have 
rebelled against them, nor could Yahweh, the God 
of justice, have punished them for their failure to 
respond to them. Yahweh is indeed the God of all 
nations [ix, 7]. 

Moreover, though a man dig down to Sheol, 
climb the heavens, take refuge on the hills, or hide 
himself in the sea, he cannot escape from Yahweh 
[ix, 2-3].1 Amos can no more think himself free from 
the remorseless moral demands of Yahweh than he 
can think himself out of the universe. To him the 
moral ideal is just as significant and just as indepen- 
dent of his personal taste as is the physical universe.* 

That is (a), why Amos is the prophet of ethical 
monotheism, and (6), why, to him and his successors, 
the hall-mark of genuine inspiration—the proof that 
God has really spoken to a prophet—is the appeal 
of the prophet’s message to the highest moral 
aspirations of mankind. 

To Amos and his successors sin consequently 
means something very different from what it means 
to the majority of their contemporaries. 

We have seen that in early days sin was primarily 
a mistake [Chata=“‘ to err, miss the mark’”’], an 
unfortunate mishap which somehow incurred the 
anger of Yahweh. So long as the character ascribed 
to Yahweh was inconsistent and morally defective, 
the view of sin was also inconsistent and morally 
defective. Sin was often the accidental or audacious 


1Cf. Psalm 139—a late psalm—which is perhaps the best 
summary in existence of the history of the growth of monotheism 
in Israel. 

2Cf. Psalm xix. The writer is a monotheist because the 
Torah (instruction, ideal) of Yahweh is just as significant, just as 
universal, just as independent of personal taste, just as remorse- 
lessly searching, as the heat of the sun. 
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breach of a taboo which made no appeal to man’s 
highest moral aspirations.* 

But, none the less, the call of Israel in the days 
of Moses to leave the flesh-pots of Egypt and to 
follow Yahweh into the desert was never forgotten. 
In Exodus and Numbers the whole narrative, 
whether in J, E or P, is the account of a great call 
which came to Israel to “ pull up its tent pegs ”’ 
[Heb. of Exod. xiv, 15, P], to leave the peace with 
dishonour of Egypt, and to make a great adventure 
under the leadership of Yahweh. All Israel’s 
failures are in these narratives traced to one ultimate 
cause, whether we describe this cause as the repudia- 
tion of Yahweh’s call to make the great adventure, 
the lack of faith in Yahweh, the cowardly backward 
glance to Egypt, or the preferring of death to life.? 

Sin is here represented as beginning not in com- 
mission but in omission. Israel’s rebellions against 
Yahweh are not acts of strength, but acts of weak- 
ness; they are due to cowardice as was Moses’ 
rebellion at Meribah.* 

And this is the view of the “ bold, bad man”’ 
throughout the Old Testament. He who exalts 
himself against Yahweh does so as a “ defence 
reaction’ against courageously facing Yahweh’s 
call—the head of gold is supported by feet of clay. 
Pride is founded on a repressed sense of weakness ; 
the superiority complex is, as we say, the symptom 
of a repressed sense of inferiority.‘ 


ee ee 

1 Cf. e.g., Gen. iii, 3. 

2 See e.g., Num. xiv, 1-4; cf. Gen. xix, 26, Lot’s wife. 

3 See Num. xx, 12, 24. 

4 Cf. Hab. ii, 9, ‘‘ Woe to him that getteth an evil gain for 
his house, that he may set his nest on high that he may be 
delivered from the hand of evil!” Fear is the real motive. 
See Prov. xvi, 18, ‘“‘ A haughty spirit (goeth) before stumbling He 
(root KASHAL); cf. Dan. v, 20; Psalm xxxi, 10; and the 
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This is well brought out in the narrative of 
Israel’s refusal to invade Canaan. ‘‘ We be not able 
to go up against the people; for they are stronger 
than we’’—say the majority of the men sent to 
“spy out ” the land [Num. xiii, 31]. “‘ Would God 
that we had died in the land of Egypt!” [Num. 
xiv, 2]. ‘‘ Let us make a captain, and let us re- 
turn into Egypt” [Num. xiv, 4] say the people. 
“ Rebel not against Yahweh, neither fear ye the 
people of the land. . . . Yahweh is with us: fear 
them not” [Num. xiv, 9], says Caleb who followed 
Yahweh fully [Num. xiv, 24]. But the people 
refuse and lose their chance. Then, when the 
opportunity is lost, they still refuse to face the 
situation and make the attempt against Yahweh’s 
instructions and with disastrous results [Num. 
Xiv, 44]. 

Israel’s sin, then, according to these narratives, 
begins not in commission but in omission—in a 
great refusal to face up to Yahweh’s ideal. 

Now this view of sin is the foundation of the great 
prophets’ teaching on the subject. Sin is not to 
them the breaking of an irrational taboo; not 
once does any of the great prophets refer to J’s 
story of the serpent in Eden. Their view of sin is 
well represented in Psalms lxxviii, xcv and cvi. 
[Cf. Neh. ix, 6 to end.] It is pictured, not as the 
breaking of a taboo in an oasis, but as a refusal to 
leave behind the flesh pots of Egypt and go forward 
with Yahweh into a desert—not as a loss of the 
“innocence! of childhood, but as a refusal to 


character of Nebuchadnezzar as depicted in Daniel, noting deep 
repression of dream in ii, 1 to 4, 9, 42—anxiety in ii, 29; iv, 
4 to 5—bad temper in ii, 12. 

1 See note at end of chapter. 
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grow up and assume the responsibilities of the 
“ first born ” of Yahweh [Exod. iv, 22]. 

To Amos sin is rebellion! against the moral 
demands of Yahweh, the King of Israel and of all 
nations. This rebellion against Yahweh is accom- 
panied by the despising? of his “instruction ”’ or 
‘ideal’? [Hebrew-Torah]. The people are led 
astray (same root as in Isaiah liii, 6) by the lies 
their fathers have followed.2 They do not know 
how to do right.* So, in the literal meaning of the 
word,‘ they are a “sinful kingdom ’’’—men who 
“miss a goal or way’’—‘‘ miss or lose” what 
belongs to them. They have stopped the mouths 
of the prophets.¢ By rebellion against Yahweh 
they have “ lost” their common sense and fail to 
see the logical result of their own conduct. They 
are quite “in error’? in imagining that no disaster 
is coming upon them. They are Yahweh’s chosen 
people, but have perverted their privileges ; and 
Yahweh must visit their perversions® upon them. 


nnn aaa E EE EEnEannnRRREEnD 


1 The word used in Amos i, 3, 6, 9, 11, 13; ii, 1, 4, 6—“‘ for 
three transgressions of Damascus, Gaza, Tyre, Edom, Ammon, 
Moab, Judah, Israel and for four’’—comes from the root 
PASHA “ to rebel,” a root employed in describing the revolt of 
the ten tribes against Rehoboam [I Kings xii, 19], of Moab 
against Israel [II Kings i, 1, iii, 5, 7], and of Edom against 
Judah [II Kings viii, 22]. Compare Amos iii, 14, v, 12, and iv, 45 
in the last instance Amos looks upon the very worship paid to 
Yahweh as rebellion against him; cf. Amos v, 23-25. 

2 Amos ii, 4, MAAS=‘“‘ to reject’ or “ despise.” 

3 Amos iii, I0. 

4 Root cHata=“ to miss a goal or way.” Used in Judges 
xx, 16, of missing a target ; in Prov. xix, 2, of a man in a hurry 
missing his way ; in Prov. viii, 36, of missing or failing to find 
wisdom (as opposed to finding it in verse 35); in Job v, 24, of 
missing or losing property. 

5 Amos ix, 8; cf. v, 12, ix, 10. 

6 Amos ii, 12; cf. v, Io. 

7 Amos ix, 10. 

® In Hebrew plural of Awon. 
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Seeing that moral evil is rebellion against Yahweh, 
the personal king, repentance consists in “ return- 
ing ”’ to him.? 

To Hosea also, Israel has rebelled against Yahweh, 
his king? ; and broken the covenant of loyalty made 
in the days of Moses.* But this covenant is viewed 
by Hosea, either as the adoption of Israel to be 
Yahweh’s son or as the marriage between Yahweh 
and Israel. So Israel’s fault is regarded less fre- 
quently as rebellion against a king than as refractori- 
ness against a father* or adultery against a husband. 
In Hosea xiii, 16, for instance, the word translated 
“rebelled” is from the root MARAH® which is used 
in Deuteronomy xxi, 18, 20, in the description of 
the procedure to be adopted by the father of a 
stubborn and refractory son, and in Ezekiel’s 
frequent phrase “ refractory family.’’® Above all, 
in Hosea, Israel’s fault is adultery against Yahweh, 
her husband.? Whether as son or as wife, Israel 
has forgotten® Yahweh. In one passage® this 
forgetfulness is connected with the fact that Israel’s 
heart has become exalted in the enjoyment of the 
luxuries of Canaan—a thought common in Deuter- 
onomy. But elsewhere in Hosea it seems to be 
connected rather with the thought of flinching 


1 Amos iv, 6, 8, 9, 10, II, SHUB. 

2 Hosea vii, 13; viii, I, root PASHA. 

3 Hosea vili, I; xii, 9. 

4 Hosea xi, I-4. 

5 See Lexicon, page 598. The verb seems, except in Deut. 
xxi, 18, 20, referred to above, to be used only in the sense of 
rebelliousness towards God or his commands. 

6 Ezek. ii, 5, etc. 

7 Hosea i, 2, ii, 3, 7, 13, v, 3, and whole plan of the book. 

® Hosea ii, 13, vii, 13, viii, 14, xiii, 5-6. 

® Hosea xiii, 5-6. Psychologically prosperity helps a man 
to dope himself; he can hide himself in it from the facing of 
ultimate problems. 
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away from Yahweh.! The word MESHUBAH, used 
in one of the relevant passages,” means “ turning 
back,” “‘ apostasy’; and it is this flinching away 
from him that in the last chapter Yahweh promises 
to heal. In one place the trouble is viewed as the 
refusal of Israel to face a rebirth. This shrinking 
away from Yahweh—this refusal to face him—has 
resulted in an AWON—iniquity, ‘‘ complex ’’—over 
which Israel stumbles.6 From this ‘‘ complex ”’ 
arises perversion of all sorts—confused thinking® 
—a false view of Yahweh’s character?—pseudo- 
piety’—idolatry.® Idolatry is described by Hosea 
as, in the literal sense of the word, sin!°—missing the 
mark—error. Israel’s very worship of Yahweh is 
a “defence reaction”? against facing him. There 
is no reality! in it—no knowledge of God.™ The 
people’s habits do not allow them’ to return to 
Yahweh. Like Amos,}* Hosea feels that the fathers 
of his contemporaries have sinned before them. 
His view of Jacob, the national ancestor, is most 
unfavourable15 Jacob was a mere Canaanite 
swindler, armed with false balances. But whatever 


ek 

1. Hosea vil, 13; Xt, -7- 

2 Hosea xi, 7. Used also in xiv, 4. Gf. Prov. i, 32. 

3 Hosea xiv, 4. 

4 Hosea xiii, 12-13. 

5 Hosea iv, 5; V, 5- 

6 Hosea, iv, 14. 

7 Hosea vil, 13. 

8 Hosea iv, 7, 8; viii, 11. 

® Hosea x, 8; xiii, 2. 

10 Root cHATA as discussed in note 3, page 81 above. See 
Hosea iv, 7,8; x, 8; xili, 2. 

11 Hosea iv, 1, Hebrew EMETH. 

12 Hosea iv, I, 6, 14; V, 6. 

13 Hosea v, 4; Vii, 2. 

14 See Amos li, 4. 

15 Hosea xii, 3a, 7—a later writer was shocked by Hosea’s 
views and inserted passages (3b-6) highly favourable to Jacob. 
With Hosea’s view of Jacob cf. Ezek. xvi, 3. Notice John i, 47. 
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the character of Jacob may have been, the nation 
had a great chance of becoming something better 
presented to it in the days of Moses! when Yahweh 
out of pure generosity adopted or married it. But 
Israel, having made through cowardice the great 
refusal, is unable to face itself or healitself. Psycho- 
therapy is needed and in the last chapter Yahweh 
promises to be the psychotherapist. “I will heal 
their backsliding.’’? 

To Isaiah, the real cause of the rebellion (Pasha) 
against Yahweh, the father of the nation,’ is fear 
or want of faith. The people will not take risks 
with Yahweh.‘ They recoil from him.’ Their mind 
is far from him® and their very religious observances 
are a defence reaction against facing him.’ So they 
are ridden with what we should call a complex 
(Awon)® which perverts their thinking? and makes 
them regard Isaiah’s teaching as too elementary to 
deserve their notice.®° They take refuge from 
thought in mere frivolity.1! Because the thought 
of Yahweh and of his moral demands is not faced, 
it is repressed and becomes a stumbling-block.™ 
With regard to the history of this state of things 
Isaiah has not much to say. He holds that Jeru- 


1 Hosea ii, 15; ix, 10. 

2 Hosea xiv, 4, MESHUBAH. 

3 Isaiah i, 2-3. 

“Isaiah vii, 4, 9; vili, 12-13; xxviii, 16; xxx, 15-16. 
Cf. also Jonah iii, 5; Hab. ii, 4; iii, 17-19; Judith v, 5-21; 
viii, 11-17, 21-27; Sibyl IV, 40, ‘‘ For slow of faith is all the 
race of men.” 

5 Isaiah i, 4. 

6 Isaiah xxix, 13. 

7 Cf. Mark xii, 40. 

® Isaiah i, 4; xxviii, 15. 

® Isaiah v, 13, 20. 

10 Tsaiah xxvili, 9-13. 

11 Tsaiah xxii, 11-14. 

12 Tsaiah viii, 14-15 ; xxviii, 14-17. 
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salem was once a righteous city,! but that was long 
ago. Evil has now become hereditary, for the people 
are a ‘‘seed of evil doers.’”? With regard to the 
future, he feels that the iniquity (complex) of the 
nation as a whole can never be resolved.? He can 
only hope and declare that a remnant will return 
to Yahweh and that a new generation will learn to 
refuse the evil and choose the good.* ‘ 

The teaching of Micah, I-3, on sin is similar to 
that of Amos, Hosea and Isaiah; we may remark 
that the word translated ‘‘ transgression’ in R.V. 
of i, 5, 13, iii, 8, is the same word as is used in 
Amos i, 3, etc., and should be rendered “ rebellion.” 

So much for the great prophets of the eighth 
century B.c. It is unnecessary to refer to many 
passages regarding sin in the writings of their 
successors; for these successors agree with them 
in viewing sin as a great refusal. 

To Jeremiah there was a moment, in the days of 
Moses, when Israel responded to the call of Yahweh, 
her husband, and went (or walked) after him in 
the wilderness. But Israel has forsaken Yahweh, 
regressed to heathenism, and “ played the harlot 
with many lovers.’’ 

To Ezekiel? Jerusalem’s father was an Amorite, 
and her mother a Hittite. The Jews shared their 
ancestors with the surrounding nations; just as, 
to modern scientists, man shares his ancestors with 
the anthropoid apes. But Jerusalem’s fault lies, 
ee es ee ee 

1 Isaiah i, 26. 

2 Tsaiah i, 4. 

3 Isaiah xxii, 14. 

4 Isaiah vii, 3, 14-15. 

Bijer. yee. 

@\jer. iii; 2. 

7 Ezek. xvi, 3. See whole passages xvi, 1-34, 43-63, and 
cf, Josh. xxiv, 2. 
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not in her ancestry, but in her refusal to respond to 
the call of Yahweh to rise above it. Just as 
Hosea’s only hope is that Yahweh will himself 
interpose and heal Israel,1 so Jeremiah looks forward 
to the day when Yahweh will make a new covenant 
with the family of Israel and write his ideal on the 
mind of every one of them.? In like manner Ezekiel 
declares that Yahweh will take away the stony 
heart out of their flesh—resolve the complex as we 
should say—and give them a heart of flesh, and 
that he will put his spirit within them so that they 
may be his people and he may be their God.® 

It will be seen that the prophetic teaching about 
sin anticipates much of the teaching of the New 
Psychologists. But just as the best psychotherapists 
are the readiest to admit that the diagnosis of a 
complex is easier than its cure—for the patient may 
prefer to remain neurotic than to face life—so the 
prophets are more able to describe what sin is, than 
to indicate how it can be cured. It js true that 
more than one of them asserts that Yahweh can and 
will provide a cure. But it is not till we come to 
the unknown author of the fourth of the “‘ Songs of 
the Servant of Yahweh ’’—Isaiah lii, 13, to liii, 12 
—that we find a hint as to how Yahweh can “inter- 
pose at the difficult minute ”’ and transform a man’s 
personality without breaking it in the process. 

This hint, which is perhaps anticipated sub- 
consciously in the story of Moses’ readiness to 
sacrifice himself for his people [see Exod. xxxii, 32 ; 
Deut. i, 37, iv, 21], is taken up in Psalm xxii, II Mac- 
cabees vii, 38, Assumption of Moses iii, 1z to 12, 
xi, 17, xli,6; IV Maccabees vi, 27 to 29, xvii, 2 to 22, 


1 See Hosea xiv, 4. 
2 See Jer. xxxi, 31-34. 
3 Ezek. xxxvi, 25-28. 
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but remains a hint and an enigma until it receives 
explanation and fulfilment on the stage of history. 

Ezekiel’s teaching about false prophecy is typical 
of the prophets’ teaching about sin and profoundly 
interesting in the light of modern psychology. 

Amos, as we have seen, expected that the punish- 
ment of Israel for refusing to listen to the true 
prophets would be the cessation of prophesy. But 
his expectations were not realised. Such of the 
spiritual descendants of Samuel and Elijah as 
failed to face the call which Amos, Hosea, and their 
successors faced, were not silenced; they did not 
cease to be prophets, but without realising it they 
became false prophets. 

Whence then came their messages ? 

Not from conscious fraud at any rate; for they 
themselves clearly believed in their own inspiration, 
on the genuineness of which they were prepared 
to stake much,! nor can we imagine that they were 
capable of simulating deliberately the peculiar 
symptoms of the divine madness which secured 
them a hearing from the people. 

The very existence of false prophecy brought the 
true prophets up against the problem presented 
by that elusive x which we to-day call the un- 
conscious mind, but which Jeremiah called “ the 
heart ’—the heart which is deceitful above all 
things and which only Yahweh can know. 

Jeremiah had clearly discovered what we call 
the unconscious mind, but the profoundest teaching 
about false prophets in the Old Testament is to be 
found in Ezekiel xiii and xiv. 

In Chapter xiii Ezekiel declares—as also does 
Jeremiah in Jeremiah xiv, 13 to 18 ; Xxili, 9 to 40 ; 
eee 
- 1See e.g., Jer. xxviii, 3. 
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xxvii, 9 to 18 ; xxix, 8 to 32—that the false prophets 
prophesy out of their own hearts; that—as we 
should say—they are deceived by the spontaneous 
outbursts of their own unconscious minds which 
they mistake for the genuine inspiration of Yahweh. 
It is clearly stated here that Yahweh has not sent 
the false prophets nor spoken to them (verses 6 and 
7); they have been deceived by vain visions arising 
spontaneously from their own minds. 

But in Chapter xiv it is equally clearly stated 
that Yahweh does speak to the false prophet (verse 
g) and answers men through him according to the 
multitude of their idols (verse 4). The result of 
the prophet’s and people’s refusal to face the true 
message of Yahweh is not the cessation of inspira- 
tion, but its perversion. Yahweh’s true message 
repressed, as we should say, breaks out as a false 
message, and the form it takes is due to the reaction 
of the iniquity (Hebrew Awon) or, as we should 
say, “‘ complex ’’ of the prophet with the “ iniquity ” 
of his audience. 

The people who refuse to accept the message of 
the true prophet accept the message of the false 
prophet. The result of lack of faith is credulity. 

But the people who refuse to accept the message 
of the true prophet and are fooled by the message 
of the false prophet, are themselves largely the 
authors of the message by which they are fooled. 
For the fact that the prophets prophesy falsely is 
closely connected by Jeremiah with the facts that 
the priests bear rule by their means and that 
Yahweh's people love to have it? so. 

Ezekiel declares that the man who sets up his 
idols in his mind, and puts the stumbling-block of 


1 Jer. v, 30 to 31. Cf. Jer. vi, 14; viii, 11; Ezek. xxii, 25, 28. 
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his iniquity before his face, and then comes to 
inquire of a prophet, receives an answer in accord- 
ance with the multitude of his idols.t 

Any candid person who is accustomed to public 
speaking knows why this is the case. 

The prophets were peculiarly responsive to the 
psychical atmosphere in which they moved. Once 
the prophet had repressed the true message of 
Yahweh, his inspiration was at the mercy of what 
we call mass suggestion. 

The people indeed received back in the outbursts 
of the false prophet’s unconscious the message 
which they themselves had suggested to it. They 
were indeed caught? by their own minds through the 
very inspiration of Yahweh which they had helped 
to repress. ‘‘ The iniquity of the prophet” is 
“even as the inquity of him that seeketh to him.’ 
False prophet and audience indeed formed a psychical 
vicious circle. And the false prophet was no more 
aware of what was happening than the “ popular ”’ 
speaker is aware that the speech which is dictated 
into his mind’s ear and pours fluently from his lips, 
is largely the composition of his audience. 

False prophecy indeed is a social product—the 
- perversion of Yahweh’s true message which both 
prophet and audience refuse to face. It is not 
based on conscious deceit but on defective self- 
knowledge and the failure of prophet and audience 
to recognise their own unconscious motives. 

He who can be called a true prophet, on the other 
hand, is one who, like Jeremiah, is aware of the 
subtlety of his unconscious motives and feels that 
his heart is deceitful above all things. Yet realising 





1 Ezek. xiv, I to II. 
2 Ezek. xiv, 5. 
3 Ezek. xiv, 10, iniquity =awon. 
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his own failure fully to know himself, he is convinced 
that Yahweh knows him. And in this conviction 
he dares not repudiate the message of Yahweh, 
though it be made a reproach and a derision to him 
all the day. 

We see then that what we may call the equipment. 
of the great prophets for their work, included, 
besides the idea of Yahweh which Moses had passed 
down to posterity and which was the presupposition 
of their teaching : 

(r) An acquaintance with the desert—immediate 
in the case of some of them, mediate through the 
history of their race in the case of them all. It 
was from the desert that the great forward move- 
ments connected with the names of Moses, Elijah 
and Amos began. Their acquaintance with the 
desert brought the prophets up against stern 
reality and left them smaller excuse than many men 
have, for sloppy sentimentality or for refusing to 
face facts. 

(2) The Hebrew language. This provided them 
with a “ tool to think with’ which helped them to 
avoid some of the pitfalls of the cinematographic 
method of recalling and recording experience. 

(3) The religious ideas which are implicit in those 
of the Old Testament myths and legends which were 
current in their day. These were not all of equal 
value. But the use—even if it sometimes becomes 
an abuse—of Old Testament mythology as an 
instrument of education, right down to modern 
times, seems to indicate that there is something 
in Hebrew mythology which marks it out from all 
other mythologies as specially suitable for training 
men to live in the real world. 

(4) A peculiar psychical “make-up” which 
enabled them to have endo-psychic experiences 
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such as do not seem to be possible to “ normal ” 
people. 

(5) In addition to inherited or inborn character- 
istics, the one thing which depended on their own 
effort and which marked them off from the large 
majority of the men who possessed the rest of the 
prophetic equipment—that is to say, a real, even 
if limited, knowledge of their own motives and a real 
courage to seek for truth and face it without repres- 
sion. 

Such were the men who taught Israel that view 
of God which is the presupposition of all the teaching 
of Jesus Christ. 


NOTE 


The “ innocence ”’ of childhood is not an idea derived 
from the Old Testament (see on the contrary Book of 
Proverbs passim) nor from the Rabbis. Thus Schechter, 
referring to the Rabbinical teaching about two “ inclina- 
tions’ in man, the evil “ inclination’ (YEZER HA-RA) 
and the good “ inclination’’ (YEZER HA-TOB), says in 
Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, Chapter XV: 
‘‘The general notion seems to be the one accepted by 
R. Judah, which is that the evil YEZER accompanies 
man from his earliest childhood to his old age, by reason 
of which he enjoys a priority of not less than thirteen 
years over the good YEZER who only makes his appear- 
ance at the age of puberty.” But the evil YEZER 
(‘inclination ’—sometimes transliterated YETSER) 1s 
created by God and is only relatively evil; the Law is 
given to yoke it and direct it. Abraham made the 
evil YEZER good. (See Schechter, Chapter XVI.) 
See PIRKE ABOTH iii, 7; cf. FRAG. ZADOKITE WORK 
or, 2. 

The evil YEZER is indeed according to PIRKE ABOTH 
iv, I, simply the ruach (spirit) of Proverbs xvi, 32— 
in other words what we call the libido. 
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See also Pirke Aboth ii, 15 ; iii,6; iv, 1; cf. Aristeas 
213 to 216. 

For pre-Rabbinic passages on the two tendencies in 
man, see Ecclesiasticus xxxili, 13 to 15; xxxvii, 3; 
Testament, Judah 20—Asher 1—Benjamin 6. 

The good YETSER seems to correspond to the “ new 
ruach”’ of Ezekiel xviii, 31; Psalms li, 11. 

There appear to be points of contact between the 
Rabbinic treatment of the YEZER and the New Psycho- 
logists’ treatment of the libido. 


CHAPTER V 


THE PROPHETS AND PUBLIC WORSHIP 


ODERN Psychology has a good deal to say 
on the subject of public worship. If it is 


once admitted that man is “‘ a worshipping 
animal’ and also a “social animal,’”’ it must be 
admitted that his worshipping capacity is stunted 
if he never worships socially, and his social capacity 
if his social activity never takes the form of worship. 
It is significant that the legions of the greatest 
army in history worshipped their eagles. No 
psychologist who believes in God, can deny the 
value of a corporate public worship. But it is a 
commonplace that one of the marks of the age is a 
decrease of interest in the normal modes of public 
worship; though the observation of the two 
minutes’ silence on Armistice Day indicates that 
at bottom there is no loss of a sense of its value. 

It seems then that it may be worth while to ask 
whether the prophets have anything to teach us on 
the subject of public worship ? 

We saw in the last chapter that prophecy could 
be, and was, perverted, and that as a matter of 
fact the true prophets were in the minority, the false 
prophets in the majority. 

_~ Jt is to be remembered that the false prophets 

prophesied in the name of Yahweh and were not 
externally distinguishable from the true prophets. 
To consult them was regarded as a “ religious ” 
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matter; they were evidently closely connected 
with the priests and played their part in the 
organised religion of the country. 

Nor did the great prophets, when their message 
was rejected, secede from the community or dream 
of founding anything in the nature of a new Church. 
Even though Isaiah expected that only a remnant 
of his people would “‘ return” to Yahweh, he never 
looked upon the remnant as ceasing to belong to 
the nation. 

Moreover, since Israel was Yahweh’s chosen people, 
what we call Church and State were coterminous. 
It may be true to say that the pre-exilic prophets 
viewed the community—to use modern terms— 
more as a nation than as a Church, and that Ezekiel 
viewed it more as a Church than as a nation. But 
there was only one community and that was Israel, 
the people of Yahweh, to which according to the 
later prophets other peoples might join them 
themselves. But no prophet dreams of dividing 
Church and State. Secularisation or the disconnect- 
ing of any phase of the national life from the 
national religion would have been to the prophets— 
if we can imagine such an idea ever occurring to 
them—an utter apostasy from the God of Israel. 

Nothing indeed is more evident in regard to the 
prophets than that they held that the religion of 
Yahweh was no less concerned with such matters 
as weights and measures than with religious observ- 
ances. Here all scholars are agreed. But when 
we turn to the question of the attitude of the great 
prophets in general towards religious observances, 
there seems to be much uncertainty among scholars. 

It is evident that Ezekiel was profoundly inter- 
ested in religious observances and that the occasion 
of Haggai’s prophetic activity was the need of 
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stirring up the people to finish the building of the 
second Temple. But some scholars seem to put 
these prophets in a lower class than the pre-exilic 
prophets and to regard their interest in religious 
observances as marking a decline from the higher 
levels of prophecy. 

We seem then to have been led to an inquiry as 
to the prophetic attitude towards organised religion 
and public worship. Now in the days of the prophets 
the sacrifice of animals and the oblation of vegetables 
was the main element in the public worship of 
Israel. But it was not the only element. Prayer 
and praise were admittedly employed in the public 
worship of Israel in the days of the monarchy, 
though they were doubtless less prominent features 
than they became after the exile. It is therefore 
well to remind ourselves that it is at any rate 
conceivable that a prophet may have had different 
views with regard to sacrifice on the one hand and 
with regard to other elements of public worship on _ 
the other. 

As regards the prophetic view of sacrifice, there 
is a difference of opinion among scholars as to 
whether the great pre-exilic prophets were opposed 
to sacrifice itself, or only to the magical view of it 
which was inconsistent with monotheism and implied 
that a deficiency in righteousness might be made 
good by a surplus in religious observances. 

There can be no doubt that the great pre-exilic 
prophets held that the view of sacrifice which was 
popular in their day, was incompatible with true 
religion. But it may be asked whether those of 
them who looked forward to a restoration of Israel, 
expected, as in the sixth century Ezekiel clearly did, 
that Yahweh would be pleased with the sacrifices 
of the reformed Israel. 
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On the one hand Amos (v, 25) and Jeremiah 
(vii, 22) seem to state definitely that Yahweh 
never demanded sacrifice at all, and Hosea says that 
Yahweh delights in kindness and not in sacrifice. 

On the other hand, Hosea regards the cessation 
of sacrifice as parallel to the isolation of Gomer ; 
it would seem then that he regarded its renewal as 
parallel to the hoped-for restoration of Gomer to 
his home (Hosea, iii). Moreover, Jeremiah (xi, I to 8) 
and Huldah, the prophetess (II Kings xxii, 14), 
furthered the Deuteronomic Reformation which, 
while it abolished sacrifice in the high places, 
provided for its maintenance in Jerusalem. 

The question as to what was the attitude of the 
pre-exilic prophets towards sacrifice can hardly 
be answered with certainty. But it leads us to a 
wider inquiry as to what was their attitude towards 
religious observances in general. 

It will be agreed that the great prophets could 
never have accepted the statement that Yahweh 
wants righteousness and religious observances—a 
statement which implies that the latter can be 
employed as a makeweight to compensate for the 
deficiencies of the former, on the principle that if 
x=a+b, then x=(a—1r) +(0 +1). 

But the prophets’ attitude would have been 
widely different towards religious observances which 
were not a substitute for conduct but a result of it 
or a means towards it. 

For the prophets themselves prayed and, seeing 
that they addressed their message to the nation 
as a whole, it cannot be doubted that they were in 
favour of public prayer. 

Hosea, though in v, 15, to vi, 4, he satirises public 
confession and public prayer when these are divorced 
from moral reformation, yet calls the Israelites in 
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xiv, I to 2, to genuine public confession and to 
genuine public prayer. 

It was in the Temple that Isaiah received his call 
to become a prophet. His confidence that Yahweh 
would defend Jerusalem seems to be connected 
with the fact that Yahweh’s house was in it.? 
Hezekiah’s reforms, doubtless inspired by Isaiah, 
involved not only the breaking up of such objects 
as the brazen serpent, but also the calling on the 
people to worship Yahweh before the altar at 
Jerusalem.2. Indeed the fierceness of Isaiah’s 
denunciation of the worshippers in Yahweh’s house 
seems to be enhanced by the very fact that it was 
Yahweh’s house in which they were “ speading 
forth ”’ hands “ full of blood.’ 

It is, according to the Messianic passage in 
Isaiah ii, 2 to 4, ‘‘ to the house of the God of Jacob ”’ 
that many nations will go up, that he may teach 
them of his ways.* 

Jeremiah was keenly interested in the Temple. 
In Jeremiah xxiv, I, it is “before the Temple of 
Yahweh ” that the two baskets of figs of his vision 
are set. In xxvii, 18, he bids the prophets pray that 
the vessels still left in Yahweh’s house after the 
deportation of 597 B.c. “ go not to Babylon.” In 
xxviii, 6, he says—‘‘ Amen, may Yahweh do so ""— 
to the prediction of Hananiah, whom he has met 
in the Temple (xxviii, 1), that the vessels of Yahweh 
which have already been taken away will be 
restored. 

His indignation at the breach of the covenant 
concerning Hebrew bond-servants seems to be 


1 Isaiah xxxvii, 23, 33, 35; cf. xxxvi, 19; Jer. vii, 4. 
2 II Kings xviii, 4; Isaiah xxxvi, 7, 10. 

3 Isaiah i, 15. 

4 The Isaianic authorship of this passage is disputed. 
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enhanced by the fact that it was in the house which 
was called by Yahweh’s name, that the covenant 
was made (xxxiv, I5). 

In vii, 2, he preaches in the gate of Yahweh’s 
house ; in xxxvi, 5, he sends Baruch to read a roll 
to the people in Yahweh’s house on a fast day. 

The. former occasion is of special interest. For, 
though he emphatically denounces the magical 
view of the Temple, which was based on its preserva- 
tion in the days of Isaiah (Jer. vii, 4), he demands 
in the name of Yahweh—“ Is this house, which is 
called by my name, become a den of robbers in 
your eyes? Behold, I, even I, have seen it, saith 
Yahweh. But go ye now unto my place which was 
in Shiloh, where I caused my name to dwell at the 
first, and see what I did to it for the wickedness of 
my people Israel.” 

If xxxili, I to 11 be genuine,! Jeremiah declares 
that there shall yet again be heard in Jerusalem 
“ the voice of them that say, Give thanks to Yahweh 
Sabaoth, for Yahweh is good, for his mercy endureth 
for ever: and of them that bring sacrifices of 
thanksgiving into the house of Yahweh.” 

A consideration of the above passages is sufficient, 
even if one or two of them be additions to the 
original work of the prophets, to indicate that we 
have no right to fix a gulf between the views regard- 
ing public worship held by the pre-exilic prophets 
on the one hand, and by Ezekiel, Zechariah, and 
Malachi on the other. All alike insisted on the use- 
lessness and worse of religious observances divorced 
from conduct; all alike, being intensely interested 
in man, were intensely interested in man’s worship 
of God. 


1 But verse 10 indicates the exile—xxxiii, 14 to 26, is absent 
from LXX—and iii, 17, may also be due to later expansion. 
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Now Ezekiel, in Chapters xl to xviii, lays down 
a programme of the procedure to be adopted in 
the worship of Yahweh in the Temple which, he 
predicts, will be restored. This programme, though 
it be rather dull reading, reveals the prophet’s 
delight in the worship of Yahweh. But it also 
indicates his recognition of the danger that the 
public worship of Yahweh may degenerate into 
idolatry. He will not allow the families of the 
priests who before the Deuteronomic Reformation 
worshipped Yahweh under the form of an idol, 
to be priests in the restored Temple. These priestly 
families, whom he calls Levites, “‘ shall bear their 
iniquity’ (Ezek. xliv, Io, 12). ‘‘ They shall not 
come near unto’? Yahweh, “ to execute the office 
of priest ” unto him, but they shall be “‘ keepers of 
the charge of the house, for all the service thereof, 
and for all that shall be done therein.” It is only 
“the sons of Zadok, that kept the charge Ole: 
Yahweh’s sanctuary ‘‘ when the children of Israel 
went astray from” him, who are to execute the 
priestly functions in the restored Temple. 

Here the rejected priests are called Levites.* 
They are the priests of Yahweh in the high places 
put down by Josiah. It is true that Ezekiel does 
not describe them as priests of Yahweh at all;y te 
says that they went astray from Yahweh after 
their idols. But had they been priests of another 
God, it is inconceivable that Ezekiel would have 
allowed their descendants to serve in the Temple at 
all. They went astray after their idols, but the 
idols after which they went astray were idols 
representing Yahweh. By maintaining and en- 
couraging the idolatrous worship of Yahweh they 
ee ee 


1Cf, Deut. xviii, 6 to 8. 
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“became a stumbling block of iniquity unto the 
House of Israel” (Ezek. xliv, 12). 

It seems then that the most ritualistic of the 
prophets was well aware of the dangers of the 
perversion of public worship just as the least 
ritualistic of them were agreed on the necessity of 
its maintenance. 

Now it is probable that the nucleus of the Book 
of Deuteronomy was compiled by the disciples of 
the eighth century prophets. The Book of Deuter- 
onomy is the most prophetic of all the Law books, 
and it is there, if anywhere, that we should expect 
to find a summary of the views of the eighth century 
prophets on Public Worship. 

We do indeed find that: 

(1) The Book of Deuteronomy supports Otto’s 
theory that religion begins in a sense of awe. 

“Behold, unto Yahweh thy God belongeth the 
heaven, and the heaven of heavens, the earth, 
with all that therein is. Only Yahweh had a 
delight in thy fathers to love them, and he chose 
their seed after them, even you above all peoples, 
as at this day. Circumcise therefore the foreskin 
of your heart, and be no more stiffnecked. For 
Yahweh your God, he is God of gods, and Lord of 
lords, the great God, the mighty, and the terrible, 
who regardeth not persons, nor taketh reward. He 
doth execute the judgement of the fatherless and 
widow, and loveth the stranger, in giving him food 
and raiment. Love ye therefore the stranger: for 
ye were strangers in the land of Egypt. Thou shalt: 
fear Yahweh thy God; him shalt thou serve; and 
to him shall thou cleave, and by his name shall 
thou swear. He is thy praise, and he is thy God, 
that hath done for thee these great and terrible 
things, which thine eyes have seen. Thy fathers 
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went down into Egypt with three-score and ten 
persons: and now Yahweh thy God hath made 
thee as the stars of heaven for multitude”’ (x, 14 
tp 227) tiv, 9 to 19, 39.16 36; vill; xi, 1 to 7). 

Here we have the sense of “ mystery” that is 
both “ terrible’’ and “ fascinating.” And it is 
to be noted that it is not only when he contemplates 
the heavens above, that the Deuteronomist is over- 
whelmed by this sense of ‘“‘ mystery”; he is 
also overwhelmed by it when he contemplates the 
history of his people. 

“‘ Ask now of the days that are past, which were 
before thee, since the day that God created man 
upon the earth, and from the one end of heaven 
to the other, whether there hath been any such 
thing as this great thing is, or hath been heard 
like it 2” (iv, 32). 

The ancestors of Israel were mere Aramean 
nomads (xxvi, 5). The Israelites were “ the fewest 
of all peoples” (vii, 7). They had been Pharaoh’s 
slaves in Egypt (vi, 21). In the wilderness they 
had been rebellious against Yahweh (ix, 7). 

What is Israel, that whereas Yahweh allows 
other nations to worship ‘‘ the sun and the moon 
and the stars, even all the host of heaven,” he has 
brought Israel forth “ out of the iron furnace, out 
of Egypt, to be unto him a people of inheritance, 
as at this day ”’ (iv, 19 to 20). 

Did ever people hear the voice of God as Israel 
had heard it? (iv, 33). ‘‘ What great nation is 
there, that hath statutes and judgements so righteous 
as all this law’’ which the Deuteronomist sets 
before his people? (iv, 8). The history of his 
people produces in the Deuteronomist a sense of 
awe and a sense of responsibility. ‘‘I call heaven 
and earth to witness against you this day, that I 
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have set before thee life and death, the blessing 
and the curse: therefore choose life, that thou 
mayest live, thou and thy seed: to love Yahweh 
thy God, to obey his voice, and to cleave unto 
him ”’ (xxx, 19 to 20). 

The Deuteronomist’s hatred of idolatry is due to 
his sense of the omnipresence of Yahweh and his 
desire that his people should recognise that Yahweh 
is everywhere and that nowhere can they escape 
from his moral demands. It is indeed closely 
connected with his refusal to separate the “ reli- 
gious’ from the “ secular” or the “ heart’ from 
the “ head.” 

Now a little consideration will show that any 
practice which encourages the worship of God in 
the form of a visible object has a wider effect than 
merely suggesting that God is “ more present” 
in a place of worship than in a street and conse- 
quently less inquisitive as to one’s conduct in the 
latter than in the former. It has this effect; but 
it has also a subtler one. For it associates one’s 
thoughts of God with a visual image. 

Now the sensation of sound indicates the position 
of the object heard less definitely than the sensation 
of light indicates the position of the object seen.? 

A man watching a bombardment can “ spot” 
the flash of a gun, but the throb of the bombard- 
ment fills the whole atmosphere. 

To see an object is in some degree to define it 
i.e., to note where the object ends and something 
else begins. A sound may fill, or be immanent in, 
a whole house, railway station, or country side. 

Similarly the visual image of an object, by reason 


1Cf. I Kings viii, 27—D. 
_ * This is true of all cases except cases such as a flash of 
lightning or the burst of a shell in one’s immediate vicinity. 
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of the fact that—normally at least—the visual 
image has edges, implies the division of the field of 
imagery into two parts, in one of which the object 
is present, while from the other it is absent. But 
an auditory image can fill, or be immanent in, the 
whole mind. 

Thus in the criTo Socrates says of the road by 
which God leads him—‘‘ Know well, my dear friend, 
Crito, that this is what I seem to hear, as the wor- 
shippers of Cybele seem, in their frenzy, to hear 
the music of flutes: and the sound of these words 
rings loudly in my ears, and drowns all other 
words ” (Church’s Translation). 

Now in Deuteronomy iv, 12, the Deuteronomist 
writes—‘‘ Yahweh spake unto you out of the midst 
of the fire; ye heard the voice of words, but ye 
saw no form; only ye heard a voice.’’ The Deuter- 
onomist, then, desires that in thinking of God his ' 
people should employ auditory rather than visual 
imagery—that they should think, not of a visible 
object, but of the sound of a low whisper such as 
Elijah, Amos, or Isaiah heard. The object which 
represents God or the visual image of God suggests 
that he is more or less confined to one place and 
therefore more or less absent from other places. 
But “the word,” though it “is very nigh unto 
thee, in thy mouth,! and in thy heart, that thou 
mayest do it ” (xxx, 14), accompanies thee wherever 
thou goest. Nor is it, likea visual image, restricted 
to a portion of the field of imagery ; it can fill the 
ee eee eee 

1 Stout says in Manual of Psychology, page 539, that persons 
who employ verbal imagery “‘ mentally reinstate ’’ ‘‘ the motor 
process of articulation, or the sound of spoken words, or both.” 
This is interesting in connection with such passages as Deut. 
xxx, 14—‘‘ the word is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, and 


in thy heart ’—and Jer. xv, 9. To think of the message is to 
be compelled to utter it or at any rate the “ image LOLay, 


H 
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whole mind, while remaining distinct from it— 
immanent in it. 

(2) Jerusalem is the place which Yahweh has 
chosen “to put his name there” (xii, 5) or “to 
cause his name to dwell there” (xvi, 2; xxvi, 2). 
There alone are sacrifices to be offered (xii, 4 to 5). 
But what we call “the practices of religion,” are 
not to be limited to the Temple. Children must 
be taught (iv, 9; vi,7; xi, 19). The words, “ which 
I command thee this day,” are to be written on the 
doorposts of the houses and on the gates of the 
cities (vi, 9; xi, 20). But they are also to be upon 
the ‘‘heart’”’ and talked of when men sit in their 
houses, when they walk by the way, when they lie 
down and when they rise up (vi, 6 to 7; xi, 19). 

“‘ Religious observances ’’—such as the Sabbath, 
which the Deuteronomist connects, not with the 
creation, but with the deliverance from Egypt 
(v, 12 to 15)—the Passover (xvi, 1 to 8)—the Feast 
of Weeks (xvi, 9 to 12)—Tabernacles (xvi, 13 to "7) 
—Offering the First Fruits of the Ground (xx 
I to 11)—the periodical reading of the law tees 
g to 13)—or the procedure to be adopted before 
battle (xx, I to 9)—all have a psychological value. 
They are intended to help men to learn to fear 
Yahweh (iv, 10; xiv, 23; xvii, 19; xxxi, 12 to 13); 
to help them not to forget but to remember Yahweh 
and what he has done for them (iv, 9, 23; v, 15; 
Vi, 12; vii,.18'} vill, 11 ; xiv, 10> Et > xvi sae 
xxiv, 18, 22) ; that they may rejoice before Yahweh 
their God in all that they put their hands to (xii, 
612,05 SV, 205° SVi EL ia oS ee eee 
RV, FR VE 47), 

In so far as suggestion is employed it is simply 


1 See note at end of chapter. 
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preliminary to the reaching out of the conscious 
understanding. It is a preventive of forgetfulness, 
lest in their prosperity men should let their hearts 
“‘ grow fat ’’—lest they should hide themselves in 
thoughts of their prosperity from thoughts of the 
realities of life and death and from thoughts of the 
living God. 

All the “‘ religious observances ”’ of Deuteronomy 
are adapted, not to exploit suggestibility, but to 
be means towards the formation of “ strong and 
lasting sentiments.”! Whatever is unconsciously 
suggested is to be laid hold of or reached out for 
consciously. Children are to be taught to learn to 
fear Yahweh and to do “ that which is right and 
good in his sight ”’ (vi, 18). 

It is typical of the whole point of view of the 
book that the instructions regarding the Feast of 
Tabernacles are followed immediately by a section 
demanding that no bribes be taken in the administra- 
tion of the law, and proclaiming “‘ Justice, justice, 
shalt thou pursue ”’ (xvi, 18 to 20). 

To the Deuteronomist such terms as “ religion of 
the heart” or “religion of the head” would be 
quite meaningless; indeed the very words “ re- 
ligious’”’ and ‘secular’? would be misleading 
abstractions. To him Yahweh’s demands have 
reference to the whole of man and to every aspect 
of life. Idolatry is the confining of Yahweh's 
presence to a portion of the world and it thus 
implies the relegating of his demands to a portion 
of life. For if Yahweh be not geographically 
ubiquitous, his demands cannot be psychologically 
ubiquitous—they cannot apply to every province 
of life. Hence idolatry is to the Deuteronomist as 


ee 
1See quotation from Hudson’s Recent Psychology of the 
Christian Religion below. 
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to Hosea the perversion (or AWoNn) of all perver- 
sions ; for it is an effort to compensate by “ pious 
emotionalism ”’ in one place for the refusal to admit 
God’s claims in some other place. 

Now one of the characteristics of the present 
time is a neglect of public worship. This is fre- 
quently deplored in pulpits and in books, and efforts 
are constantly being made—often with more energy 
than success—to make services more popular by 
shortening them or by avoiding, as far as may be, 
anything likely to demand intellectual effort or 
mental concentration on the part of the congrega- 
tion. But the somewhat disappointing results of 
these efforts provoke the question as to whether 
the diagnosis of the case may be wrong. Indeed 
the most hopeful feature of the whole matter is the 
frankness with which nearly all those who deplore 
the smallness of their congregations, admit that it 
is often the best people who do not form part of 
them. 

Can one of the main reasons for the neglect of 
public worship be that the methods in which it is 
conducted have, in some cases, become, to use 
Ezekiel’s expression, ‘‘ a stumbling block of iniquity 
unto the house of Israel ? ” 

Now Hudson, in Recent Psychology and the 
Christian Religion, after pointing out that “ the 
development of personality and character consists 
in the creation of ‘sentiments’! formed by the 
impact of experience and environment upon the 
instinctive forces of the mind” (page 61)—that 
“the progress of man—his formation of strong and 
lasting ‘sentiments ’—depends on the extent to 
which he uses his native intelligence to educate his 


1 Defined by McDougall as “‘ an organised system of emo- 
tional dispositions centred about the idea of some object,”” 
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instincts’ (page 62)—and that “any student of 
the phenomena of herd instinct must be impressed 
with the incalculable importance of environment ” 
(page 74)—proceeds on page 81 to consider the use 
and abuse of suggestion “‘ in matters of Religion.”’ 

“ Suggestion ”’ is defined by McDougall as “ the 
process in virtue of which beliefs are induced in, 
or communicated to, the subject independently of 
all logical reasoning to a conclusion,” and by 
Baudouin as ‘“‘ the subconscious realisation of an 
idea.’’2 

The former definition stresses the acceptance by 
the suggestible of the beliefs of others; the latter 
the carrying out by the suggestible of actions 
desired by others. The former definition indicates 
why manufacturers advertise their wares; the 
latter is founded on the work of M. Coué. There is 
no contradiction between these two definitions. 
There would be few advertisements in London if 
their effect were limited to inducing the public to 
holding opinions as to the merits of the wares 
advertised without going on to purchase them. 

We are all suggestible and the man who is not 
aware of his own suggestibility is aware of very 
little that matters. If he seeks to lead others, he 
cannot be anything but a blind leader of the blind ; 
for it is only the blind who will follow him. But 
none the less a man of this kind may easily collect 
a large following of the blind; for the man who is 
ignorant of his own suggestibility but imagines his 
opinions to be the result of conscious reasoning, is 
frequently an adept at playing on the suggestibility 
of other people. He seems indeed to suggest his 
own refusal to face facts to the suggestible people 


OE Ee eer 
1 Baudouin speaks of the “ subconscious’’ where most 


writers speak of the ‘‘ unconscious.’ 
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who listen to him; while he compensates for his 
own refusal to face life by offering himself—and 
being accepted—as the ‘‘ patron’ of the unwary. 

Hudson describes suggestibility as “a factor of 
immense potentiality for good or evil. It is not 
surprising that it should be made great use of in 
matters of religion. Every religious revivalist 
depends upon it entirely, and every conductor of a 
Retreat to a greater degree than he always realises. 
. . » But there is no occasion on which even the 
smallest congregation is assembled when suggestion 
is not at work: and it needs no emphasis to point 
out that a great responsibility therefore rests upon 
the Clergy. It is a force to be used: and it can be 
used with immense blessing to souls. But it can 
also be abused. . . . It is easy to create a pleasant, 
comfortable, religious-warm-bath atmosphere by a 
service .. . and then to persuade ourselves that 
the general sense of well-being and satisfaction 
thereby produced is a proof of the Spirit—the 
Spirit, forsooth, of Wisdom, Understanding, Coun- 
sel, Knowledge” (pages 81 and 82). 

The fact that the unfortunate results indicated by 
Hudson are sometimes produced, is probably the 
reason that statements are frequently made to-day 
to the effect that religion is due to suggestion. 

Now the absurdity of trying to explain the 
origin of any idea by suggestion is made obvious 
by a glance at the definitions of suggestion which 
we have quoted from McDougall and Baudouin 
above, and no intelligent person with any know- 
ledge of psychology could make such statements 
regarding the origin of religion. 

But the assertion that religion is ‘‘ dope’”’ is so 
frequently made in one form or another, that it 
seems to be desirable to ask what it is in popular 


, 
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Christianity which lends plausibility to an assertion 
which no sane man could possibly make with regard 
to the religion of Amos or of Jesus. 

Hudson states that ‘ suggestibility is most in 
evidence where the emotions are concerned: and, 
since an appeal to the feelings is likely to produce 
quick and visible results, a great temptation is 
hereby offered to the teacher or advocate. Perhaps 
all clergy would do well to memorise a dictum of 
Professor J. B. Pratt’s; it may be found on page 
183 of his book, The Religious Consciousness. ‘‘To 
appeal to the emotions on questions where only 
reason and evidence are really relevant is to build 
upon sand.”” We must not exaggerate. There are 
few religious questions—some would say, none— 
in which only reason is relevant. But there are 
many subjects in which it is at least as relevant as 
emotion. Can it be denied that the temptation to 
leave it out is a real one: to forget that every soul 
includes a mind, and that no “ spiritual education 
which ignores the mind can be adequate or last- 
ing?” (page 81). 

Here we have the answer to the question as to 
how it is that Christianity—the religion of the: 
Cross !—can be described by some of its critics as 
“dope.” For the essence of a “ dope’”’ is that it 
saves a man from thinking, and the essence of the 
preaching or of the method of conducting worship 
which exploits the suggestibility of the congrega- 
tion, is that it saves the congregation from thinking. 

Now idolatry is, psychologically considered, the 
attempt to compensate for keeping God out of one 
region of life’s activities by a sort of hectic insistence 
on his presence in another; and it is significant 
that it is just in the Book of Deuteronomy, which 
did more than any other to abolish the practice of 
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worshipping Yahweh in the form of a graven image, 
that we find the suEmMA—“ Hear, O Israel, Yahweh is 
our God—Yahweh is One. And thou shalt love 
Yahweh thy God with all thy mind, and with all 
thy affections,? and with all that is in thee.* And 
these words which I command thee this day, shall 
be upon thine heart: and thou shalt teach them 
diligently to thy children .. .” 

A consideration of the history of the conflict 
between science and theories held to be religious 
may perhaps help us to appreciate something of the 
depth of the psychological insight of the compilers 
of Deuteronomy—as indeed of the E editors before 
them—which is indicated by their attachment of 
their doctrine of heredity to the second commandment. 

If the Deuteronomist is right, any form of worship 
which encourages the repression of the intellect, 
is idolatrous ; and a study of psychology indicates 
that this kind of idolatry is being encouraged 
whenever, and wherever, the leader of a congrega- 
tion, instead of employing the suggestibility of 
the members of the congregation as a means to 
make them think for themselves, employs it so as — 
to make them more suggestible. This is equally 
true whether the preacher who relies on suggest- 
ibility be a “ traditionalist ” or a ‘‘ modernist.” 

In the former case he suggests to the congregation 
the blind and effortless acceptance of his own 
opinions. In the latter he does not call upon them 
to make the effort to form any opinions at all, and 
when iconoclasm is unaccompanied by constructive 





1 LEBAB=“' Heart.” But to Hebrew psychology the heart, 
not the brain, was the seat of the intellect. 

? NEPHESH=“‘ soul,”’ “‘ appetite ’—the emotional side. 

* Literally “‘ with all thy muchness.”’ 
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thinking, it becomes a substitute for mental effort 
and therefore idolatrous. 

We seem then to be led to the conclusion that 
‘since the Church is suffering through the repression 
of the intellect, any extensive revival of interest 
in the normal modes of public worship will have to 
be preceded by an extension of adult religious 
education, conducted on Plato’s principle of follow- 
ing the argument loyally whithersoever it may lead. 
Men of good will will attend public worship if they 
are assured that Christianity is both an adventure 
and a quest. 

The sting of Jung’s statement that it is “a 
positive creed which keeps us infantile and, there- 
fore, ethically inferior,” lies in the fact that in some 
cases it is true. Creeds are often employed as 
threats to repress thought. Jeremiah doubted 
everything—except the moral ideal—and he is the 
prophet of personal religion, of man’s fellowship 
with God. 


NOTE 


We may here refer to one remarkable failure to 
appeal to the whole of human interest with which the 
Old Testament may justly be charged, that is to say 
its failure to appreciate the arts of the sculptor and 
painter. These arts never flourished in Israel and the 
later Old Testament writers regard them with suspicion 
as likely to encourage idolatry. 

But it is significant that the forms of art which they 
viewed with suspicion are just those in which it is very 
difficult for the artist to avoid abstracting from move- 
ment and thus presenting ‘the one form with its 
single act ’—“ the one face . . . with its one look.” 
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If the painters and sculptors of the day could not 
“bring the invisible full into play’ by making their 
works “ move,” it is not surprising that the prophets 
and their successors regarded these works as misleading 
abstractions. 

In poetry at any rate they produced pictures which 
are not abstractions but move with the experience they 
represent. 


CHAPTER VI 


PRINCIPLES OF OLD TESTAMENT SOCIOLOGY 


E have seen that to refuse to abstract 

from and disregard significant elements 

of human experience is a characteristic 

of the prophetic thinking. Indeed it is a character- 
istic of Old Testament thinking generally. The 
Old Testament writers as a whole do not seem to be 
dismayed by the difficulty of reconciling what we 
should call two different points of view—they are 
impressed with a sense of the limitations of human 
knowledge and, if they cannot reconcile two oppo- 
site points of view which seem to them to be equally 
true, they are not led by this difficulty into dis- 
regarding the claims of either on their consideration. 

Like Job they acknowledge that they were not 
present at the laying of the foundations of the earth, 
and prefer to admit that complete knowledge may 
be too high for them, than to propound a consistent 
theory which, though it may—like the orthodox 
theology of Job’s day—make a plausible ‘‘ hearing 
of the ear,” is only arrived at by abstracting from 
the fullness of the experience which the eyes of 
their minds have “‘ seen.” 

Nor do the Old Testament writers in general 
resemble the Apocalyptists in a desire to behold the 
shattering to bits of “ this sorry scheme of things 
entire” in the hope of seeing it remoulded “ nearer 
to the heart’s desire.” They are, we may Say, 
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less ‘‘romantic’’ and more ‘“‘ matter of fact’”’ in 
their interests. For they do not deal with Utopias, 
but with the actual world. 

Like Bishop Blougram such writers feel 


“My business is not to remake myself, 
But make the absolute best of what God made.” 


Their concern is 


. “not to fancy what were fair in life 
Provided it could be,—but, finding first 
What may be, then find how to make it fair 
Up to our means; a very different thing ! 
No abstract intellectual plan of life 
Quite irrespective of life’s plainest laws 
But one, a man, who is man and nothing more, 
May lead within (the) world.” 


They are in fact realists ; but they have transcen- 
dent ideals, and it is on this earth and among men 
of like passions with themselves that these ideals 
are to be realised. 

Now we have seen that the Deuteronomist 
demands that in religious observances neither is 
the intellect to be suppressed in favour of the 
emotions nor the emotions in favour of the intellect, 
but that both are to co-operate with the will in the 
worship and love and service of Yahweh. In like 
manner the Book of Ezekiel, the prophet of in- 
dividualism, ends with the description of a city 
which is to be inhabited by a community. When 
at last the thought of the permanent value of the 
individual becomes explicit, the thought of the 
permanent value of the nation is not suppressed. 

This is well indicated by the difficulty which is 
often found in deciding whether the first person 
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singular in the Psalms refers to an individual or to 
the community. 

Now it is often said—and probably with truth— 
that anyone can find support in the Bible for any 
point of view or for any particular “ism” he 
favours. For an “ism” usually has some element 
of truth in it which is quite likely to have been 
recognised by some Biblical writer or other. So 
the supporter of a particular “ism” will have 
small difficulty in producing quotations from the 
Bible in its favour, though he may, in the interests 
of his propaganda, be well-advised to avoid too 
close a study of the Bible as a whole. 

It was easy, for instance, for our grandfathers 
to support Toryism by Biblical texts, and it is 
equally easy for us to-day to find passages in 
favour of Socialism; but to propound Biblical 
solutions to political and social problems will often 
be an easier task for the cursory reader than for the 
more careful student. 

For indeed the Old Testament as a whole cannot 
be described as either individualistic or socialistic 
for the simple reason that it is both at once. It 
refuses to abstract the thought of the individual 
from the thought of society or the thought of 
society from the thought of the individual. 

It may be asked then—‘ Are there—except for 
a general insistence on justice, mercy and truth— 
any social or political principles inherent in the 
teaching of the Old Testament as a whole ?”’ 

That this is a question which is of really live 
interest to Christians to-day, will be evident both 
from a consideration of the somewhat vague 
manner in which the adjective “ Christian ’’ is often 
employed, and also from a study of some of the 
difficulties felt by modern New Testament scholars, 
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On the one hand, it is often stated that war, or 
capitalism, or socialism, or general strikes, or 
standing armies, or vivisection are anti-Christian. 
On the other hand, it is sometimes asserted by 
scholars that Our Lord, except for the reassertion 
of the prophetic demand for justice, mercy and 
truth, taught the world nothing about politics or 
sociology. 

Now it can hardly be denied that efforts to draw up 
a social or political programme from the recorded 
utterances of Our Lord lead to results which are 
disappointing and indeed self-contradictory. 

What would be the result, we may ask, if the 
Sermon on the Mount were to be put on the statute 
book and to become law for the regulating, not 
only of the conduct of one individual towards 
another, which indeed can never be to any great 
degree regulated by law, but also of the dealings of 
the State with other States and of the State with 
its own subjects? What would be the result if 
the State were to pursue the principle of non- 
resistance to the oppression of its weaker subjects 
or were to issue free rations and money on every 
demand of its less energetic subjects ? 

If it be said that the Sermon on the Mount is 
addressed to the individual rather than to the 
State and that its sentences—as they admittedly 
do—strike home with an impression of over- 
whelming authority upon the individual conscience, 
it has still to be asked on what grounds we are 
justified in limiting its application to the conduct 
of individuals and denying its application to the 
conduct of the State. Or again, if it be said that 
the Sermon on the Mount was addressed, not to the 
Jewish Church-state, but to the nucleus of what 
was to become the Christian Church, we are faced 
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with the question as to the grounds on which it 
can be maintained that a country in which the 
civilisation may be described as Christian, should 
be exempted from the obligation of framing its 
laws on the principles of Christianity. 

The difficulty of framing from our Lord’s recorded 
utterances any social or political programme the 
adoption of which, even allowing for the disappoint- 
ment inherent in the reduction of ideal principles 
to a code, seems likely to produce results which he 
could. be presumed to desire, has doubtless been 
one of the causes of the popularity—now somewhat 
on the wane—of what is called the ‘‘ eschatological 
theory.”’ This theory, backed by the name of one 
who is at once one of the best known of European 
scholars and of Christian missionaries, gets over 
the difficulty by the assertion that Jesus never laid 
down any principles for the guidance of mankind 
through its future years on earth, for the simple 
reason that he did not look forward to any future 
years on earth for mankind. He was, according to 
this theory, only teaching “interim ethics” for 
the guidance of his followers during the brief period 
which was to elapse before the fulfilment of the 
visions of ‘‘ Daniel’ and ‘‘ Enoch ”’ and his coming 
with the clouds of heaven to bring the present 
world order to an end. 

Now it would be difficult to over-estimate 
Schweitzer’s services to New Testament scholar- 
ship. It is probably he—more than any other— 
who has shown up the inadequacy of the type of 
criticism which sought to disregard or explain away 
such elements in the Gospels as were not to the 
taste of the nineteenth or twentieth centuries. No 
one can read Schweitzer without realising that we 
must, if we do not want utterly to misinterpret 
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much of the New Testament, hold firmly in our 
minds to the obvious but easily forgotten fact that 
Jesus was, not a German or an Englishman of the 
twentieth century, but a Jew of the first century. 

But few careful readers of the New Testament 
will be convinced by Schweitzer’s eschatological 
thesis, which ascribes to Jesus, not only the limita- 
tions of his age in matters of scientific and historical 
knowledge, but also the popular delusions of his 
age—delusions based, not on inadequate scientific 
knowledge but on a mistaken view of God’s purpose 
for the world. And indeed this theory, like the 
theories for which it is a substitute, can only be 
maintained by disregarding or explaining away 
much in the recorded teaching of Jesus which 
manifestly contradicts it. 

If then we reject the eschatological theory which 
would teach us that Jesus said nothing about 
social or political principles because he held that it 
would have been useless to do so, are we driven to 
the assumption that he said nothing about 
these principles because he was not interested in 
them ? 

Such a thesis might quite easily be maintained 
by a study of the New Testament in isolation ; 
but only a little consideration is required to see 
that, popular as such a method of studying the New 
Testament unfortunately is, it involves an abstrac- 
tion of the very kind which it is characteristic of 
the prophetic thinking to refuse to make. For, 
as its very title implies, the ‘‘ New’’ Testament 
presupposes the “‘ Old.” 

If once we realise that it is, not the prophet but 
the popular preacher, who utters platitudes and 
stresses the points regarding which his hearers agree 
with him, we shall see that, as T, H, Robinson 
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points out in Prophecy and the Prophets in Ancient 
Israel,’ what Jesus did not say, that is what he 
did not think it necessary to say because his hearers 
agreed with him about it, becomes as significant as 
what he did say, for an intelligent understanding of 
his teaching. 

Now the basis of all Jewish education was the 
Old Testament, and it must be remembered that 
the Law of Moses was not only what we should 
call a “religious,” but also what we should call a 
“ civil’? and “criminal” law. The Jews indeed 
did not discriminate between these three elements ; 
for religion had to do with the whole of their 
individual and national life. But it is necessary 
for us to bear in mind that the Law was the founda- 
tion, not only of their Theology, but also of their 
Sociology and Political Theory. 

On this Law Jesus and his hearers had alike 
been brought up and it was this Law which he said 
he had come to fulfil, not to destroy. 

It is true that he came into conflict with some 
of its provisions which we should describe—drawing 
distinctions the Jews did not draw—as belonging 
to the “religious” side of it. He criticised, for 
instance, implicitly if not explicitly, some of its 
provisions with regard to the Sabbath and its 
regulations with regard to the distinction between 
“clean” and “unclean” food. He also criticised 
the “lex talionis’”’ and the Deuteronomic accept- 
ance of divorce. He, moreover, put the prophets 
on the same level as the law. 

But the difficulty which many of his most loyal 
followers subsequently found in consenting to admit 
Gentiles to the Church, or at any rate in regarding 
them as on a level with the Jewish Christians who 
were “zealous for the Law,” is a sufficient proof 
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that he did not give his disciples the impression 
that he was attacking the Law. 

It is evident then that where his teaching touches 
political and social principles it must always be 
studied against its Old Testament background, and 
that our inability to discover adequate guidance on 
these principles in the text of the New Testament 
will be fully accounted for if we can find that any 
such principles are inherent in the teaching of the 
Old Testament. 

We come back then, not merely as students of 
the Old Testament, but also as students of Chris- 
tianity, to the question: ‘“‘ Are there any social or 
political principles inherent in the teaching of the 
Old Testament ? ” 

Now anyone who reads the “‘ Republic’ of Plato 
and then turns to the Ten Commandments, will find 
that in the mode of life Plato lays down for the 
rulers and fighting men of his Utopia, he is dia- 
metrically opposed to the fifth and seventh com- 
mandments and renders the eighth and tenth 
obsolete. If then we say that the “ Republic” 
presents us with a sociology, we can hardly deny 
that the Ten Commandments present us with a 
conflicting sociology. 

Let us then consider briefly some of the character- 
istics of the Ten Commandments. 

We may here pass over the first four with the 
remark that the provision of one day’s rest in seven 
for all men, employers or employed, is a provision 
which challenges attention, especially if the reason 
for it be sought in the Deuteronomic version of the 
fourth commandment rather than in the unhappily 
more familiar version of E. 

But the fifth commandment leads us right up 
against one of those fundamental principles which 
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marks off the inherent sociology of the Old Testa- 
ment once and for all from such a sociology as that 
_of Plato’s republic. Plato so feared the embarrass- 
ments! which may arise from the energy of the 
parental instinct, that he abolished marriage among: 
the rulers and fighters of his ideal Republic and 
decreed that among them the parent should not 
know the child nor the child the parent. 

To the Old Testament on the contraiy the home 
is the basis of society and the beginning of educa- 
tion, and the fundamental importance of the rela- 
tionship of parents and children is fully recognised. 
Indeed, to Malachi, the first function of the returning 
Elijah is to turn the hearts of the fathers to the 
children, and the hearts of the children to their 
fathers? (Mal. iv, 6). 

To the Old Testament writers the parental 
instinct, far from being suspect, is, if one may so ~ 
speak, the crowning instinct of all. ‘‘ Children are 
an heritage of Yahweh: and the fruit of the womb 
is his reward,’ said the Psalmist. Childlessness 
was the greatest of all calamities except the destruc- 
tion of the State, and it provided the only adequate 
standard of calamity with which such a cluminating 
disaster as the destruction of Jerusalem could be 
compared. Jeremiah’s celibacy is viewed as some- 
thing quite exceptional—a logical carrying out of 
the terrible principle enunciated by Hosea in ix, 14, 
and referred to by our Lord on his way to Golgotha 





1 Book V, 465, among “ evils of a very petty nature” are 
“those embarrassments and vexations which beset men in 
rearing a family ’—Davies and Vaughan’s Translation. 

2 Compare report of the Tavistock Clinic: “It may be said 
that three-quarters of our cases owe their troubles to faulty 
relationships between children and parents during the formative 
years of life. Our immediate task is correction and cure, but 
the greater need is prevention through education.” 
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[Luke xxiii, 29]—that even childlessness is to be 
preferred to having children who will merely be 
involved in the coming ruin. 

The monastic ideal is indeed quite foreign to the 
Old Testament, and Paul’s preference for celibacy 
is one of the few things about him which may be 
described as quite un-Hebraic, though even this 
was ‘possibly connected with the eschatological 
views which led him to expect disasters ushering in 
the end of the world, comparable to the expected 
disasters which determined the celibacy of Jeremiah. 

Indeed the effort to eradicate the sex-instinct 
which has been unfortunately apparent in the 
course of Church history, is as foreign to the Old 
Testament thought as Plato’s desire to eradicate 
the parental instinct. To the Old Testament 
writers the sex-instinct is no more suspect than the 
parental instinct. But it is undivorceable from the 
parental instinct and both are gifts of Yahweh. 

To the Old Testament, then, the home is the 
basis of society and a good relationship between 
parents and children is the basis of all education. 
What then of the relationship between husband 
and wife, on which obviously the relationship 
between parents and children must in the main 
depend ? 

Now the seventh commandment guards the home 
to some extent, but it does not in itself involve 
monogamy or exclude divorce. We must ask then 
what principles are inherent in Old Testament 
thought with regard to the relationship of the sexes. 
Now the facts that King Josiah himself had at 
least two wives, presumably at one and the same 
time, for it is not otherwise stated—[see II Kings 
Xxilil, 30, 31, 34, 36; xxiv, 17 and 18]—and that 
the Book of Deuteronomy both recognises polygamy 
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[xxi, 15 to 17] and also permits a man to divorce 
his wife [xxiv, I to 4], are sufficient evidence that 
polygamy and divorce were widely practised in 
Israel up to the exile; nor does Ezra’s attitude 
towards the foreign wives whom some of the Jews 
had married in the century after the rebuilding of 
the Temple, imply a very exalted view of the 
permanent significance of marriage [Ezra x, 1 to 5]. 
Moreover, in the New Testament era, though poly- 
gamy seems to have become discreditable among 
the Jews of Palestine, a man was allowed by Hillel’s 
exegesis of Deuteronomy xxiv, 1 to 4, though not 
by Shammai’s, to divorce his wife, not only on the 
ground of adultery, but on other grounds as well. 

On the other hand there is no evidence for the 
practice of polygamy by any of the great prophets. 
The monogamy of Hosea is involved in the whole of 
his prophetic teaching which only becomes intellig- 
ible when it is realised that Hosea is to Gomer as 
Yahweh is to Israel. The fact that Isaiah’s wife is 
called the prophetess seems to imply that Isaiah 
was monogamous [Isaiah viii, 1 to 4, 18]. Though 
Ezekiel’s comparison of the two kingdoms of Israel 
and Judah to two wives of Yahweh comes as a 
shock to modern ears, the account of the death of 
Ezekiel’s wife seems to imply that he himself was 
monogamous. Finally the anonymous prophet 
Malachi who proclaims that the function of the 
returning Elijah will be to put right the relation- 
ships between parents and children, declares ex- 
plicitly that Yahweh hates divorce. 

Moreover J’s creation story (and probably P’s) 
implies that monogamy was God’s purpose for man 
from the beginning, and the picture of Proverbs 
Xxxi, 10 to 3I, excludes the possibility of polygamy 
or of divorce in the ideal Israelite home. 
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Our Lord’s teaching on these matters, severe as it 
is, is thus seen to be simply the summing up of the 
highest thought of the Old Testament with regard 
to them. 

Monogamy and the permanence of marriage are 
indeed principles inherent in the developed sociology 
of the Old Testament. In other words the thought 
of the sex instinct cannot be abstracted from the 
thought of the parental instinct which is—if one 
may use the expression—the “‘ culminating ”’ instinct 
to the Hebrew mind, which sought its golden age, 
not in the past, but in the future. 

Both instincts are good, for they are the gift of 
Yahweh. They are not to be viewed with suspicion 
but to be accepted—not to be eradicated but to be 
disciplined and yoked to the service of Yahweh. 

As in the case of the sex and parental instincts, 
so in the case of all the instincts, the Old Testament 
sociology demands not eradication but discipline. 

Nowhere, for instance, is it suggested that the 
acquisitive instinct ought to be eradicated. The 
eighth and tenth commandments recognise that it, 
like the sex and parental instincts, needs to be 
disciplined, and nothing is more frequently 
denounced by the great prophets than men’s 
judicial removing of their neighbours’ landmarks ; 
but it is nowhere implied that a man ought not to 
possess landmarks. The holding of private property 
is nowhere denounced; it is on the contrary pre- 
sumed to be the right and duty of every Israelite to 
occupy the inheritance of his fathers. 

But the only great landlord was to be Yahweh. 
For the land was his and every Israelite was to be 
his tenant and to have no human landlord. 

The provisions relating to the year of Jubile in 
Leviticus xxv, 8 to 23, represent Yahweh as saying : 
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“The land shall not be sold in perpetuity ; for the 
land is mine: for ye are strangers and sojourners 
with me.” A redress of the inequalities of wealth 
is here sought, not in the abolition of private owner- 
ship, but in the maintenance of the rights of the 
original owners—that is to say, of the heads of 
every family in Israel—who are to return in every 
fiftieth year, ‘‘ every man unto his own possession.” 

The difficulties of applying such a principle as 
this in a state where we are more likely to covet 
our neighbour’s stocks and shares than his ox and 
his ass, are sufficiently obvious ; indeed it is hardly 
conceivable that the provisions of Leviticus with 
regard to the year of Jubile were ever even approxi- 
mately carried out in Israel. But the existence of 
these provisions is an indication that the holding 
of private property was not contrary to, but rather 
an inherent principle of, Old Testament sociology. 
But it must be remembered that these very pro- 
visions were intended to ensure that the holding of 
land should be, not the privilege of a few families, 
but the right of all the families in Israel. 

The provisions of Deuteronomy xv, 12 to 18, and 
Leviticus xxv, 47 to 55, governing the employment 
of indentured Israelite labour, provide for the 
setting up in independent circumstances of the 
indentured Israelite labourer at the end of his period 
of service, not as a matter of “ charity > Tigt) OF 
“right,” and implicitly denounce the “ patronage ‘i 
of the poor by the rich and the existence of class- 
distinctions or class-consciousness in Israel. For 
the indentured Israelite labourer is described as 
the “ brother ” of his employer. And ‘‘ unto me” 
—Yahweh is represented as saying in Leviticus 
xxv, 55—‘“the children of Israel are servants ; 
they are my servants whom I brought forth out of 
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the land of Egypt: I am Yahweh your God.” 

We will now consider the Old Testament attitude 
towards the instinct of pugnacity; for this con- 
sideration will raise the question of the Biblical 
attitude towards war. 

Now in the early days Yahweh was regarded as 
the war-god of Israel. The early prophets preached 
“holy wars’? and demanded in the name of Yahweh 
the massacre of enemies and apostates. Later on 
the D school commend the religious massacres 
involved in the rebellion of Jehu and the reforma- 
tion of Josiah. Moreover, the history of the Macca- 
bean dynasty, the war with Rome which led to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and the disastrous revolt 
of Bar-Cochba in 135 A.D., indicate that the war- 
god theology did not become extinct among the 
Jews till long after the age of the great prophets. 

But when we turn to the great prophets them- 
selves we never once find any of them stirring up a 
holy war. Hosea declares that Yahweh, far from 
being pleased with the massacre of the worshippers 
of Melkarth which was carried out in his name, 
will avenge their blood upon the house of Jehu. 
Isaiah’s policy is uniformly in favour of peace, 
though, when Jerusalem is besieged, he is emphati- 
cally for “no surrender.”’ Jeremiah is a defeatist ; 
though it must be remembered that his defeatism 
is based, not on the theory that war is wicked, but 
on the conviction that Yahweh has determined to 

1¥For the “holy war’’ see Exod. xvii, 14-16; xxiii, 24, 33; 
Numbers xxi, 14; xxxi, 2,3; Josh. v,14; Judges xvi, 28; Deut. 
xx, 16; xxv, 19; I Kings xx, 13, 14, 22, 28, 35-43; II Kings ii, 
I2; xili, 14, 15-19; xiv, 25. From II Kings viii, Io, 13; x, 16, 
30, it is clear that a civil war could be a holy war. Note also I 
Kings xix, 17; II Kings ii, 24. Note fear of revolution instigated 
by prophets in Amos vii, 10-13. On the other hand see II Kings 
Vv, I-19; vi, 22, and note that kings of Israel were considered 
‘merciful kings’’ I Kings xx, 31. 
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destroy Jerusalem, and that therefore resistance is 
contrary to his will and can only result in the 
prolonging of the agony of the siege of Jerusalem. 

There is a savagery in some of Ezekiel’s utterances 
with regard to foreign nations which are, as one might 
say, to be “hammered ”’ by the arms of the Baby- 
lonians into a recognition of the supremacy of 
Yahweh. But it is significant that, in his weird 
prediction of the invasion by Gog and Magog of the 
territory of restored Israel, it is rather by the 
miraculous: interposition of Yahweh than by the 
arms of Israel that the invaders are to be annihilated. 

Deutero-Isaiah declares that Yahweh has stirred 
up Cyrus to war, that he has girded him with 
strength, and that he is giving him the victory 
over all his enemies. His victories are to result 
in the restoration of Israel. The prophet gloats 
over the sack of Babylon which he anticipates, 
but which did not, as a matter of fact, take place. 
But Israel is not to take part in the war, and, when 
the arms of Cyrus have done their work, all the 
survivors of the nations are to be invited to embrace 
the religion of Yahweh. 

In Isaiah ii, 2 to 4, and Micah iv, 1 to 5, we read 
of a kind of league of nations which is to be estab- 
lished in lasting peace through the acceptance of 
the instruction and of the word of Israel’s God. 
[Cf. Isaiah xix, 19 to 25.] 

It is evident that the great prophets were men of 
peace. But it is impossible to describe them as 
‘absolute pacifists,’ if by that term we mean 
people who regard taking part in war as always and 
necessarily wicked. 

This is particularly obvious in the case of Deutero- 
Isaiah who states explicitly that it is Yahweh who 
has stirred up Cyrus to conquer Babylon and bring 
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about the restoration of Israel. But it is equally 
true even in the case of Jeremiah the defeatist. 
For he is just as sure as Samuel was, that Yahweh 
is fighting in the wars of Israel—though with the 
significant difference that instead of fighting for 
his chosen people, he is fighting against them. 

The great prophets then desired peace, but held 
that there were evils which could only be destroyed 
by war. War was indeed rather a secondary than 
a primary evil. It was Yahweh’s punishment for 
sin—the result of wickedness rather than wicked in 
itself. They looked forward to a day in which 
swords would be beaten into ploughshares; but 
this day would not come through any denunciation 
of the stupidity or wickedness of war, but only 
through the acceptance by the nations of Yahweh’s 
ideal (Torah) which would go forth from Zion—of 
his word which would go forth from Jerusalem. 

This prophetic attitude towards war provides the 
background against which we must consider—not 
only our Lord’s resistance to what was clearly a very 
real temptation, namely, to attempt to set up the 
sovereignty of God by a holy war against the Roman 
Empire, and his refusal to compromise with those 
who would have followed him had he undertaken 
to do this—but also his deliberate repudiation of 
the Isaianic title, ‘‘ Prince of Peace’ [Matt. x, 34], 
and the fact that he enjoined the payment of taxes 
to the greatest military power in history. 

- To summarise the conclusions to which we seem 
to have been led: 

(1) The difficulty we feel when we find in our 
Lord’s recorded teaching no clear and adequate 
guidance with regard to social and political prob- 
lems such as we admittedly do find with regard to 
the problems of private life, is due to an unwarrant- 
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able abstraction of the New Testament from the 
Old Testament which is its presupposition. 

(2) The feeling that our Lord’s teaching is 
excessively individualistic arises from the same 
abstraction and from forgetting that he himself 
belonged to, and addressed his teaching to members 
of, a people whose religion was patriotism and its 
patriotism religion. The last thing the Jews needed 
to be taught was esprit de corps or respect for the 
law of their fathers. 

(3) When our Lord’s recorded words touch on 
social and political problems, they must be read 
against the background of the social and political 
principles which are inherent in Old Testament 
thought. Unless it can—in any given case—be 
clearly demonstrated that he rejected these prin- 
ciples, it may be safely assumed that he accepted 
them and that his words must be read in the light 
of them. 

(4) Bearing the above points in mind, we may 
perhaps find that the only real difficulty presented 
by the Sermon on the Mount is the practical diffi- 
culty of living up to it ourselves. This is admittedly 
the great problem of all; but its difficulty is not 
likely to be enhanced by the exercise of a certain 
hesitation in characterising the views of persons or 
parties who do not agree with us as anti-Christian. 

(5) The social and political principles inherent 
in the Old Testament are based on the prophetic 
refusal to abstract from the significant elements of 
experience. ‘‘ Individuals” are not abstracted 
from “ society ” nor ‘‘ society ” from “ individuals.” 
Man is accepted as he is, but before the Israelite 
man at any rate there is a transcendent ideal which 
he is to realise without ceasing to be man. The 
Israelites are “‘ sons of Adam” but they are to be 
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holy, because Yahweh, their God, is holy, and 
‘instead of that which was said unto them, Ye are 

not my people, it shall be said unto them, Ye are 

the sons of the living God.” The instincts are the 

gift of Yahweh and are neither to be eradicated 

nor followed blindly, but disciplined and yoked 

to his service. The parental instinct, from 

which the sex instinct is undivorceable, may be 

said to be the crowning instinct of all. Marriage 

and the home consitute the basis of society; and 
education which begins in the home, may be 

described as the scaffolding. But this education 

is education for living and terms like “ religious 

education’”’ or “secular education’’ would be 

meaningless or misleading abstractions to the Old 

Testament thinkers. 


1 Hosea i, 10. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE PROPHETS AND TO-DAY 


O one can read the prophets with sympathy 
without asking himself how far the pro- 


phetic message is valid to-day. Its simpli- 
city is magnificent, but is it too simple? The 
prophets lived before the days of modern science ; 
they regarded the earth as the centre of the universe 
with sun and stars revolving round it. They were— 
with the possible exception of Deutero-Isaiah—un- 
embarrassed by the sense of the immensity of space ; 
nor were they oppressed by the contemplation of 
the millions of years during which men have lived 
and suffered and died on this earth. They were 
not disturbed by historical criticism nor by the 
comparative study of religion. Though men of 
genius in the psychology of daily life, they were quite 
uninterested in speculative psychology ; though 
keenly alive to the pressure of the economic condi- 
tions of their day, they were unaware of the com- 
plexity of modern industrial problems. They lived 
in a universe which was to our minds ridiculously 
small, and had only to lift up their eyes to heaven 
to behold the very dwelling place of Yahweh whence 
he looked down on the evil and on the good ; nor 
was their expectation of his prompt, and as we 
should say ‘‘ miraculous,” interference to justify 
the righteous and condemn the wicked overclouded 
by much regard for the principle of the uniformity 
of nature. 
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It is obvious that it is utterly impossible for any- 
one to-day to accept the prophets’ “ world view ”’ ; 
has their essential teaching, it may be asked, become 
obsolete with their “‘ world view ”’ ? 

Let us attempt to summarise briefly the develop- 
ment of the prophetic theology in the hope that our 
summary may help us to see what is implicit in 
some of its principles. 

We have seen that in the days of the early 
prophets : 

(a) With regard to what we may call the psycho- 
logy of inspiration—no distinction was drawn 
between what we call the genuine inspiration of 
God, and what we call the mere outbursts of the 
unconscious mind. There was consequently no 
distinction between true prophets and false prophets. 

(0) With regard to morality—since psychical 
abnormality was regarded as the hall-mark of 
prophetic inspiration, the prophets’ oracles were 
all alike attributed to the inspiration of Yahweh, 
no less when they demanded the massacre of the 
enemies’ babies or the offering of sacrifices, than 
when they demanded honesty. Hence the char- 
acter attributed to Yahweh was morally defective. 

(c) With regard to what we may call the philosophy 
of religion—the early prophets seem to have been 
closely connected with the sacrificial system. At 
any rate they taught that Yahweh required sacri- 
fices. This teaching implied that Yahweh was 
limited to the land of Israel. 

Ethical monotheism was clearly impossible until 
the psychology of inspiration had been cleared up, 
and the development—or clarification—proceeded 
in an historical order corresponding to the order of 
(a), (6) and (c) above. 

(a) First came the discovery that not all prophetic 
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outbursts were really inspired by Yahweh—a 
discovery which amounts to the discovery of the 
existence of that subtle and elusive x, called by 
Jeremiah “the heart’ which “is deceitful above 
all things,’ and by modern psychologists the un- 
conscious mind. Micaiah’s discovery that prophets 
may be false, and Elijah’s that Yahweh is not in 
the ruach—a word which is used both of the “‘ wind ”’ 
and also of the prophetic impulse—seem to mark 
stages in a process which was clearly completed 
when Amos, by refusing to be called a prophet, 
divided the spiritual descendants of Samuel into 
two camps. 

(6) To Amos and his successors, ‘‘ Yahweh was 
not in the ruach”’; the hall-mark of the prophet’s 
inspiration was, not psychical abnormality, but the 
appeal of his message to the highest moral aspira- 
tions of mankind. No prophetic message which 
did not make this appeal, could be attributed to 
Yahweh. Yahweh was consistently righteous, and 
the righteousness he demanded, was righteousness 
which appealed to the highest moral aspirations of 
mankind. 

(c) Moreover, Amos’ call came to him, not in 
connection with the sacrificial system, but while he 
was tending his flock on the edge of the desert. 
No sacrifice could be offered in the desert; yet 
Yahweh’s call could be heard there no less clearly 
than it could be heard at the altar. Therefore his 
presence was quite independent of sacrifice ; he 
did not want sacrifice; he wanted righteousness 
and nothing else. Nor was there any escape from 
his remorseless demands. Not even to the heathen 
was he altogether a stranger; for even they could 
“rebel” against his demands. He was therefore 
the God of all nations. 
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Later on Ezekiel received the prophetic call, not 
in the land of Israel, but in Babylonia, and addressed 
his message in the first instance, not to the main 
body of Israel, but to a small group of exiles in a 
foreign land. After the call and mission of Ezekiel 
had demonstrated on the stage of history both the 
ubiquity of Yahweh and his interest in the individual 
Israelite, Deutero-Isaiah proclaimed more emphati- 
cally.than it had ever been proclaimed before, that 
Yahweh was, not only the God of all nations, but ° 
the creator and sustainer of the whole universe ; 
and the Psalmists developed the thought of Yahweh's 
interest in the individual, which at length became 
the ground—and the only ground—on which the 
doctrine of the resurrection was built up. 

(1) We see, then, that the Old Testament religion 
did not begin with Monotheism—that Monotheism 
was not the presupposition of the prophetic teaching, 
but rather its result—and its inevitable result. 
For the prophetic teaching started from the pre- 
supposition, inherited from Moses, that one of the 
chief things that Yahweh, the God of Israel, 
demanded of his people, was justice or honesty. 
Then it reached the conviction that justice, honesty 
or goodness was the only thing which Yahweh 
demanded of his people, and that the goodness 
demanded, while it appealed to the highest moral 
aspirations of mankind, constituted a moral ideal 
which was as independent as are the forces of nature, 
of any man’s personal taste or of the popular taste 
of a nation or humanity at large. Moreover this 
ideal was inescapable. The ‘‘sound of a low 
whisper”? was as insistent in Babylonia as in 
Jerusalem. Israel indeed, like Jonah in the story, 
became monotheist, not because it wanted to 
become monotheist, but because it could not 
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succeed in “ fleeing ’’! from the presence of its God. 


“ Thou hast beset me behind and before, 
And laid thy hand upon me,” 


says the author of Psalm cxxxix. 

According to the “‘ world view ”’ of the period of 
the writer of this psalm—which is probably the best 
summary ever written of the history of the growth 
of Monotheism—heaven was at a “ reasonable 
distance’ from the earth. The stars were living 
beings. At sunset Yahweh called them up one by 
one,” and each in turn answered to the roll-call. 
Yahweh himself lived above the sky and looked 
down® on the inhabitants of the earth as a man 
looks down on grasshoppers on the ground. Accord- 
ing to what we may call the orthodox world view 
of the day, the universe was small indeed as com- 
pared with the universe of modern astronomy. 

But we should notice the strong note of agnosti- 
cism in the writer of Psalm cxxxix. 


“« Knowledge is too wonderful for me ; 
It is high, I cannot attain unto it,” 


he declares. Like Socrates he is overwhelmed by 
a sense of his own ignorance. The field of know- 
ledge is too vast for him ; it is “ inaccessibly high,”’ 
he cannot reach up to it. But there is one thing 
which this agnostic has proved by experience, and 
that is that he cannot escape from the remorseless 
pursuit of Yahweh. 





1 Psalm cxxxix, 7; cf. Jonah i, 3. P 
2JTsaiah xl, 26—"‘ calleth’”’ is frequentative. 
3 Isaiah xl, 22. 


K 
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“ Whither shall I go from thy spirit ? 
Or whither shall I flee from thy presence ? 


If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there : 
If I make my bed in Sheol, behold, thou art there. 


If I take the wings of the morning 
And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea ; 


Even there shall thy hand lead me, 
~And thy right hand shall hold me. 


If I say, surely the darkness shall cover me, 
Then the night shall be light about me ; 


Even the darkness hideth not from thee, 
But the night shineth as the day.” 


Substitute ‘‘a distant nebula” for “ heaven ”’ 
and anything you like for ‘‘ Sheol.”” The writer of 
Psalm cxxxix will enlarge his view of the range 
of Yahweh’s ubiquity to match. His conviction 
is indeed quite independent of the size of his mental 
picture of the universe. What he knows is that he 
can no more think himself out of the remorseless 
grip of Yahweh’s moral ideal than he can think 
himself out of the universe. 

(2) We can also see that, just as no increase in 
his sense of the size of the universe would enable 
the writer of Psalm cxxxix to think himself out of 
the presence of his God, so also he would never be 
able to accept the existence of two ultimate powers 
in the universe. No increase in the sense of the com- 
plexity of the problem of the relation of what we 
call the moral and material worlds, could affect his 
Monotheism. He could not, with Marcion, postulate 
a higher God for morality and a lower God for 
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nature, nor, with the inverted Marcionism of Mr. 
H. G. Wells, a non-creative God for morality and an 
unknown %* for nature. Indeed to the prophets 
such phrases as “the moral world” and “ the 
material world’? would have been misleading 
abstractions. For it was only in the “ material” 
that the “ moral’’ could be realised. 

A dualistic view of the universe is utterly im- 
possible to the prophets and their successors for 
the simple reason that they cannot take a dualistic 
view of man. Just as they can no more think 
themselves out of the universe than they can think 
themselves out of the reach of Yahweh’s remorseless 
demands, so they cannot keep Yahweh’s remorseless 
demands out of any corner of their lives. Yahweh's 
moral ideal is, not only geographically, but also 
psychologically, ubiquitous. It has reference to 
the whole of man—to his instincts no less than to his 
intellect, and to the whole of his interests—to his 
business no less than to his worship. 


‘‘ Yahweh, thou hast searched me out, and known me. 
Thou knowest my downsitting and mine uprising. 


Thou winnowest my path and my lying down, 
And art acquainted with all my ways. 


For thou hast possessed my reins : 
Thou hast knit me together in my mother’s womb,” 


says the author of Psalm cxxxix. 

The Old Testament has no use for cloistered virtue 
nor for Utopian ethics. Yahweh’s ideal has to do 
with everyday things in the actual, material world. 
Man has to serve Yahweh, not in another world— 
nor indeed, to the prophets, in a future life, for the 


K* 
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belief in a future life for the individual did not arise 
till after the age of the prophets—but in this material 
universe of which man is himself part. 

The heroes of Hebrew story—like Abraham, 
Joseph, Job, and Daniel—are men of affairs. The 
ideal woman of the Old Testament is not the nun, 
but the wife and mother of Proverbs xxxi, Io to 31. 

According to P’s creation story, God’s first 
command to mankind is: “ Be fruitful, and multi- 
ply; and replenish the earth, and subdue it; and 
have dominion ”’ (cf. Psalm viii). 

It is true that men may fail to do Yahweh’s will 
and that the very earth may thus become “ corrupt 
before God” [Gen. vi, 11, P]. But none the less it 
is to the material world that Yahweh’s moral ideal 
for men applies, and it is the material world in 
which, according to Isaiah, the Messianic kingdom 
is to be established. 

Instinct, consequently, is neither a “‘ god”’ nor 
a “devil.” It is rather the gift of Yahweh, a 
libido or energy “ blown” by him, in the phrase 
of J’s creation story, into man’s nostrils. It is 
neither to be worshipped nor to be eradicated, it is 
to be yoked to Yahweh’s ideal. 

The sex instinct is undivorceable from the parental 
instinct. Both alike are Yahweh’s gift and the home 
is the basis of society. 

“The earth is Yahweh’s and the fulness thereof ”’ 
—that is the prophetic view and there is no place 
left for any sort of dualism. 

It is remarkable—and to people who know the 
Old Testament chiefly through Milton, surprising— 
that the Satan, or adversary, only appears as a 
superhuman adversary of man in three places in 
the Old Testament. 


1 See Lexicon, page 966. 
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The word Satan is used of human adversaries in 
I Kings xi, 14, and in I Kings xi, 23; compare 
Mark viii, 33. But it is only in Zechariah iii, Job 1 
and ii, and I Chronicles xxi, 1, that it is used of a 
superhuman being. In Zechariah and Job, where 
the word is used with the article, ‘‘ the Satan ”’ is 
a widely different figure from ‘‘Satan’”’ of later 
literature and theology, his function being under 
the instructions of Yahweh to test men and to find 
out their weak points; compare Luke xxii, 31. 
In only one passage in the Old Testament does this 
figure appear as the instigator of moral evil, and 
the ‘‘ moral evil ”’ here is the breaking of a primitive 
taboo! The Chronicler, writing about 250 B.c., 
could not accept the frightful theology of II Samuel 
xxiv, I, which described Yahweh as inciting David 
to take a census, apparently with a view to giving 
himself an excuse to punish Israel. He therefore in 
I Chronicles xxi, 1, ascribed the inciting of David, 
not to Yahweh, but to “‘ Satan ”’ (here used without 
the article). 

It is to be noted then that the only writer in the 
Old Testament who speaks of Satan? as the instigator 
of sin, lived long after the age of the great prophets, 
and that the “‘ sin” he ascribes to the instigation 
of Satan, is the breaking of an irrational taboo. 

It is also to be noted that this writer is among 
the least ‘“‘ prophetic” of all the Old Testament 
writers. He is one who is at any rate open to the 

1 To the J editors the story of Adam, Eve and the serpent 
was not a story to explain the origin of moral evil, but rather 
a story to explain why humanity is mortal, why men must toil, 
why women must suffer, why clothes are necessary, why serpents 
go on their bellies and are hostile to, and hated by, men. It is 
not the Satan, but the serpent which instigates Eve to eat of 
the forbidden tree. It was not till long afterwards that the 
Satan and the serpent were identified. See Folklore in the Old 
Testament—Frazer, 
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charge of reducing morality to the keeping of a code 
of regulations. 

Now it is fairly obvious that the need of postulat- 
ing a superhuman being as the author of moral evil 
only arises when moral evil is looked upon as con- 
sisting primarily in commission rather than in 
omission. If moral evil is looked at in this way, it 
is indeed necessary to postulate some source of 
power to arouse man from a state of passive endur- 
ance of the will of God into high-handed rebellion 
against the power of God. Some “immoral 
dynamic ”’ is clearly required.? 

But, to the prophets, sin consisted primarily in 
omission, in a great refusal to face up to Yahweh’s 
ideal. And we find that in Isaiah vi it is to Isaiah, 
his own prophet, that Yahweh says—‘‘ Go, and 
tell this people, Hear ye indeed, but understand 
not; and see ye indeed, but perceive not. Make 
the heart of this people fat, and make their ears 
heavy, and shut their eyes.” It is no Satan, but 
Isaiah himself, who is to harden the mind of Israel. 

In Isaiah viii, 11-14, it is no Satan but Yahweh 
himself who is “for a stone of stumbling and for 
a rock of offence to both the houses of Israel, for 
a gin and for a snare to the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 
And many shall stumble thereon, and fall, and be 
broken, and be snared, and be taken.”’ 

To Ezekiel it was no Satan but Yahweh himself 
who gave the Israelites ‘‘ statutes which were not 

1 Once the doctrine of the verbal inspiration of the Law of 
Moses was accepted, the Prophets’ view of sin could not but 
become obscured. Much was made of Gen. vi, 1 to 5. See 
Jubilees v, 1 to 4; vil, 27; xii, 20, and para. 15 of Introduction. 
For various theories of evil evolved by the beginning of the 
Christian era see note on Enoch lxix, 11. The emphasis on 
demons at least tended to prevent the predominance in Jewish 


theology of heathenish views about the body, which subse- 
quently invaded Christianity. 
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good and judgements whereby they should not 
live’ [Ezek. xx, 25]. 

Yahweh is the ultimate source of all energy 
which is rightly directed by man. 


“O do thou ordain welfare for us, for indeed all our work 
Thou hast wrought for us,” 


says an unknown writer in Isaiah xxvi, 121. 

But Yahweh is equally the source of all energy 
which is wrongly directed by man. © 

“ Behold, is it not of Yahweh Sabaoth that the 
peoples labour for the fire (only to satisfy the fire)* 
and the nations weary themselves for vanity (what 
is empty) ? ’’? says Habakkuk ii, 13. 

Isaiah’s message produces what we call a complex ; 
for the people repudiate it. Had the ideal not been 
presented, the complex could not have been 
formed. It is indeed the ideal which creates the 
complex. 

It is the same stone which is both a foundation- 
stone and a stumbling-block according as to whether 
men face it and build on it or refuse to face it and 
stumble over it.* 

False prophecy is, as we have seen, the perversion 
of true inspiration. 

Men’s refusal to face Yahweh’s true character 
leads to the perversion of the energy for worship 
with which he has endowed them. They worship 
a caricature of Yahweh ; but the energy with which 
they worship this caricature comes from Yahweh 
himself. 


“ Corruptio optimi pessima.” 
J eee 
1 Box’s translation. 
2 See Lexicon, page 191. 
3 Cf. John ix, 39; Xv, 22. 


4C£. Isaiah xxviii, 16 ; Matt. xvi, 18, 21, 23, 44; 1 Peter ii, 4-8. 
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The dynamic of moral evil is the dynamic of moral 
good perverted. The great prophets had no need 
to postulate a personal devil. ‘‘ Yahweh’s ways 
are straight and level. The loyal make progress in 
them, but the rebellious trip up in them.” Whether 
man’s conduct be good or evil, all the energy 
behind it comes from Yahweh. The energy employed 
in evil is as much Yahweh’s energy as the energy 
employed in goodness. All man’s energy comes 
from Yahweh; but what man makes of it depends 
on man himself. 

(3) We may note moreover that the demand for 
moral progress is an essential part of the prophetic 
teaching. Whether the prophets consciously recog- 
nised the fact or not, we can see—in the light of 
history—that their ideal lay, not in the past, but 
in the future. 

According to J, Yahweh “‘ went before” the 
Israelites in the wilderness, “‘ by day in a pillar of 
cloud, to lead them the way; and by night in a 
pillar of fire, to give them light ; that they might go 
by day and night” (Exod. xii, 21). The Exodus 
is essentially a forward movement. 

So far too is even the conservative Elijah from 
longing for the ‘‘ good old times ”’ that, in a moment 
of despondency, he desires Yahweh to take away 
his life, on the ground that he has failed to become 
a better? man than his fathers were when they 
lived on this earth (I Kings xix, 4). 

The great prophets praised the past, but their 
very expectation of the coming of the day of Yahweh 


1See Hosea xiv, 9—Yashar means both “ straight”? and 
“level.” 

2 For root Top ‘‘ good”’ in this sense see Judges xi, 25; 
I Kings i, 47; ii, 32; II Kings x, 3; Amos vi, 2. 
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is an indication that their eyes were turned to the 
future. They may indeed have expected that the 
Messianic age would be ushered in by a sudden 
cataclysm, rather than attained by a steady progress, 
but, none the less, they were the first men in history 
who believed that “‘ through the ages one increasing 
purpose runs.” 

And, lest we should seem to be merely reading 
modern views into our study of the prophets when 
we stress their demand for moral progress, it may 
be well to quote a remarkable passage in one of the 
Pseudepigrapha, the ‘‘ Martyrdom of Isaiah,” a 
Jewish work considered to belong to the first century 
A.D., which clearly recognises the conflict between 
the prophetic demand for progress and the “ vis 
inertiz ” of the herd. 

“Tsaiah himself hath said: ‘I see more than 
Moses the prophet.’ But Moses said: ‘No man 
can see God and live’: and Isaiah hath said : 
‘ T have seen God and behold I live ! Know therefore, 
O king, that he is lying.’”’ (Martyrdom of Isaiah 
iii, 8 to Io). 

In nothing has Western civilisation learned 
more from the prophets than in learning to look 
forward. The present generation will not tolerate 
evils such as child labour in the mines, which hardly 
disturbed the equanimity of our ancestors. Nor 
can we doubt that a century hence our descendants 
will refuse to tolerate many evils which scarcely 
move us to-day. We recognise that it is doubtful 
indeed whether we are personally better men than 
our fathers; but we have grasped to some extent 
the prophets’ view of an ever-widening ideal—an 
ideal which cannot be reduced to a code—which 


9 ond de er Sora EE PT 
1 Cf, Aristeas 248 and contrast TI Esdras v, 51 t0 55; xiv, 10; 
II Baruch Ixxxv, 10. 
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does not exist complete in the mind of the individual 
nor in the mind of the generation, but is always 
ahead. To the prophets this ideal which they 
called the Torah or direction of Yahweh, was 
inescapable by man in that when man had once 
caught a glimpse of it, he could not ignore it—he 
might follow it or he might repress it, but he could 
not escape from it. For the ideal was not merely 
ahead, as a will-of-the-wisp might be ahead; it 
was—if one may so speak—‘ really there.” For 
it was the Torah or direction of Yahweh, the living 
God. 

(4) But though the idea of development is 
implicit in the teaching of the prophets, any form 
of pantheism would be impossible to them for the 
simple reason that to them history is, not a pageant, 
but an adventure full of risks. 

It is true that there are passages in which the 
prophets seem to assume that the whole course of 
history is absolutely predetermined—and this 
thought of the absolute predestination of future 
history became one of the leading assumptions of 
Apocalyptic literature. But the thought of the 
effect of man’s obedience or disobedience on Yah- 
weh’s purpose is seldom far from the minds of the 
prophets. 

Now in early days, before the Sistinckiad between 
the true and the false prophet was recognised, it 
was held that the prophetic message or word of 
Yahweh worked itself out inevitably. The effect 
of Isaac’s blessing of Jacob was unalterable and 
unavoidable. 

Moreover, the great prophets regarded Yahweh’s 
words, uttered through their mouths, as what we 
should call a form of energy. Their utterance of 
Yahweh’s message was the releasing of energy 
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which could not fail to do work of some kind. 
Yahweh's words are put in the mouth of Jeremiah, 
and Jeremiah is set ‘‘ over the nations and over 
the kingdoms, to pluck up and to break down, and 
to destroy and to overthrow; to build and to 
plant” [Jer. i, 9-10]. Ezekiel, more than once, 
sets his face towards a country and prophesies 
against it—actually aiming the message at its 
target [Ezek. vi, 2; xxv, 2]. But, though there 
is something reminiscent of primitive magic in 
such passages as these, it is manifest that the 
great prophets were not fatalists. Whereas, to 
their predecessors, the result of a prediction was 
determined by the words used in the making of it ; 
to the great prophets the result of their message 
depended on the attitude towards it of the recipients. 
At what instant Yahweh speaks concerning a 
nation to destroy it, if that nation turn from their 
evil, Yahweh will repent of the evil that he thought 
to do to them. At what instant Yahweh speaks 
concerning a nation to build it up, if it obey not 
Yahweh’s voice, he will repent of the good where- 
with he said he would benefit it [Jer. xviii, I-12]. 
There is nothing magical here. Indeed we can see 
that no one who heard the teachings of the prophets 
can have remained the same man as he was before 
he heard it. Not magically, but psychologically, 
the message of the prophet did work itself out. 
No one who heard it could altogether ignore it. 
Men could accept it and be transformed by it, or 
they could reject it. But if they rejected it, it was, 
as one might say, too aggressive to be kept down in 
the unconscious without heavy repression and 
energetic defence reactions. For good or evil, 
consciously or unconsciously, the prophetic message 
worked in the minds of all who heard it. If it did 
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not make the hearers better men, it made them 
worse men; if it did not lead to reforms, it led to 
counter-reforms. It would indeed be a tenable 
hypothesis that the teaching of Amos and Hosea 
actually hastened the end of Northern Israel. 
For the leaders of the country doubtless intensified 
the social evils they would not remedy, as a defence 
reaction against listening to the teaching of the 
prophets. - 

But, however this may be, it is clear that the 
great prophets regarded man’s response to, or 
repudiation of, Yahweh’s message as an essential 
factor in history. For good or for evil, Yahweh's 
words come upon the men to whom they are 
uttered ; but whether it be for good or for evil, 
depends, not on Yahweh, but on the men them- 
selves. (Compare Zech. i, 6.) 

This is taught over and over again in Jeremiah. 
If in Jeremiah xxvi, 31, it is the evil that he has 
pronounced against the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
and the men of Judah, that Yahweh will bring 
upon them; what he will bring upon them, is in 
XXxilil, 19, according to the ways, and according 
to the fruit of the doings, of every one of them. 

If in xxxix, 16, Yahweh will bring his words on 
Jerusalem “ for evil, and not for good’”’; in xl, 3, 
“this thing is come upon” Jerusalem because its 
people have sinned against Yahweh and not obeyed 
his voice. 

If Yahweh’s words in the mouth of Jeremiah are 
fire and the people wood (v, 14)—if Yahweh’s fury 
and anger is poured forth and kindled in the cities 
of Judah and in the streets of Jerusalem (xliv, 6)— 
it is because the inhabitants would not hearken to 
the voice of Yahweh’s “servants the prophets,” 
whom he sent, “ rising up early and sending them, 
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saying, Oh, do not this abominable thing that I 
hate” (xliv, 4)—it is “the fruit of their own 
thoughts, because they have not hearkened unto ”’ 
Yahweh’s words, which he brings upon them 
(vi, 19). (‘‘ The fruit of their own thoughts because 
they have not hearkened ’—how graphic a descrip- 
tion of the perverted thinking which arises from a 
complex !) 

“Do they provoke me to anger? saith Yahweh ; 
do they not provoke themselves to the confusion 
of their own faces ? ”’ (vii, 19). 

All the energy behind history is Yahweh’s, and 
his word is working in history like the rain in the 
soil [Isaiah lv, 10 to 11]; but the course of history 
depends, not only on the will of Yahweh, but also 
on the will of men. 

In Jeremiah xxxiv, 2, Yahweh gives Jerusalem 
into the hand of the king of Babylon who “ shall 
burn it with fire’”’; but in xxxvili, 23, it is neither 
Yahweh nor Nebuchadnezzar, but Zedekiah, king 
of Judah, who will burn? it by failing to respond 
intelligently to the word of Yahweh. 

In Ezekiel xxxvi, 37, when Yahweh purposes to 
restore Israel, he requires Israel’s co-operation. 
“ Thus saith the Lord Yahweh: For this moreover 
will I be enquired of by the house of Israel to do it 
for them ” (cf. Isaiah Ixii, 6). 

To the great prophets, then, all energy comes 
from Yahweh; but whether this energy work for 
good or for evil, depends on man’s response to, or 
repudiation of, Yahweh’s leading. 

The very same circumstances may prove a blessing 
to those who respond to Yahweh’s leading, and a 
curse to those who repudiate it. 
eS 


1M.T. points as Revised Margin. 
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To Malachi the sun which ushers in the great day 
of Yahweh, will burn up “all the proud, and all 
that work wickedness’; but to those who fear 
Yahweh’s name, this same sun will be “a sun of 
vindication ’’! “ with healing in its wings” [Mal. 
iv, I-2]. 

Modern psychology illuminates a profound 
thought in Psalm xviii, 25-26, in which the Psalmist 
says to Yahweh— 


“ With the kind thou shewest thyself kind ; 
With the man of integrity thou dealest in integrity ; 
With him who purifies himself thou shewest thyself 
pure ; 
With the perverted thou dost deal tortuously.’”* 


If there is one view more than another which 
the great prophets combat, it is the easy optimism 
which asserts that everything will inevitably come 
right in the end; this was indeed the typical 
doctrine of the false prophet. Men can and do 
frustrate Yahweh. To Deutero-Isaiah Yahweh is 
the creator, but he can be “ reduced to slavery ” 
by his people’s sins [Isaiah xliii, 24; for verb see 
Exod. i, 13; vi, 5]. 

So also Trito-Isaiah represents Yahweh as 
saying— 


“IT was to be enquired of by those who asked me not, 
To be found by them that sought me not. 


I said, Here am I, here am I, 
To a people that did not call on my name. 


I have spread out my hands all the day 
To unruly and rebellious people. 


1 This would seem to be the sense of the word here. 
2 Cf. Matt. xviii, 35. 
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Who go the way that is not good 
After their own thoughts.’’? 


(5) To the great prophets, as we have seen, 
Yahweh, the God of their fathers, demands to be 
worshipped by righteousness and by nothing else. 
Because they can no more “ abstract ’’ the thought 
of themselves from the thought of their relation 
to the remorseless demands of his moral ideal than 
they can “abstract” the thought of themselves 
from the thought of their relation to the universe, 
and because they cannot “ abstract’”’ the thought 
of any action or province of life from the thought 
of the assertion of this ideal of its right to direct 
that action or govern that province—in a word, 
because they ‘‘see”’ their experience as they do, 
and refuse to abstract from any aspect of it or 
relationship in it which seems to them to be signifi- 
cant—Yahweh Sabaoth, the God of the armies of 
Israel, becomes to them Yahweh Sabaoth, the God 
of the heavenly hosts, of all the powers of the 
universe. But he is still, first and foremost, the 
God of Israel—the God who loves Israel and whom 
Israel can love. 

An impersonal idea of God was impossible to the 
prophets and their successors just because Yahweh's 
righteousness was, if we may so speak, the most 
significant thing about him. 

And righteousness implies personality. To separ- 
ate it from personality would be to them a mislead- 
ing abstraction. One cannot be kind to a stone or 
wound the heart of an Absolute regarded as im- 
personal. Nor can one rob a gold-mine of its gold. 


me 


1 Isaiah lxv, 1-2—Box’s translation. For man’s response 
to the call to adventure see Gen. xii, 1; xv,6; Josh. EX 02 3.5 
Dan. iii, 16 to 18, 28; Judith viii, 11 to 17, 24 to 27. 
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One can only rob the persons to whom it belongs. 
Amos’ teaching that Yahweh demanded righteous- 
ness between men, inplied that individual men 
possessed personality and that Yahweh cared for 
them. 

But it was not till Ezekiel’s call to become a 
prophet to a small party of Israelite exiles in a 
foreign land, that this teaching about the perma- 
nent value of the individual became explicit. At 
first the prophets stressed Yahweh’s care for the 
nation almost to the exclusion of his care for the - 
individual. It is indeed a remarkable fact—and 
a fact the importance of which can hardly be over- 
estimated—that the prophets attained to ethical 
Monotheism without attaining to the hope of a 
future life for the individual. 

The hope of the resurrection of the individual 
did not arise till long after the time of the great pro- 
phets. It did not arise till generation after generation 
had wrestled with the problem of how to reconcile 
Yahweh’s justice with the injustices of actual 
experience—till one pious rationalisation after 
another had broken down—till psalmist after 
psalmist had shared the experience of the prophets 
—till one servant of Yahweh after another had 
suffered like Jeremiah for righteousness’ sake and 
died like Jeremiah in seeming failure. 

But when the hope of a resurrection for the 
individual did arise, it arose as a corollary of the 
prophetic view of Yahweh—as a making explicit 
of what was implicit in the teaching of all the 
prophets from the beginning. 

We see then that the Monotheism of the great 
prophets and their successors is not bound up with 
any particular scientific view of the universe or 
with any particular theory as to the working of 
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providence in the material world. But it is bound 
up with—it stands or falls with—their view of the 
ubiquity and inescapableness of the moral ideal, 
with their view of the instincts as essentially good, 
with their view of history as both purposive and 
adventurous, and with the view of personality as 
permanently valuable, which is at any rate implicit 
in their teaching. 
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